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The Men Behind the Footlights 


The seven actors whose portraits are 
presented this month are all among those 
who have counted in the history of the 
stage in our generation. [he majority of 
them have done their work, practically, 
but Tree, Mansfield, and Sothern are still 
increasing their reputations. 

Joseph Jefferson will soon be a memory, 
and the memory will be nine-tenths ‘Rp 
Van Winkle, one of the greatest stage crea- 
tions of our day, an achievement on a plane 
of art certainly not equalled by any Amer- 
Mr. 
Jefferson has not been a strenuous man. 
He played 


many parts in his younger days, but has 


ican actor who has survived Booth. 
He has taken things easily. 


been content for years to limit himself to 
‘Rip Van Winkle, The ‘Rivals, and The 
Cricket on the Hearth, with a very occa- 
sional experiment, like the grave digger in 
Hamlet. 
or the drama, except as any masterpiece 
is an influence for good, but Rip Van 
Winkle stands like a great classic, bold 
and firm in outline, executed with the 
ease of complete grasp, to live in history, 


He has not influenced the stage 


in the only way the actor’s work can 
live. 





When we turn our glance toward Eng- 
land one figure among: the men stands 
out far beyond all others, and while he 
stands there younger men struggle for 
None hold it. Tree, 
Forbes, Robertson, each has 


his place. will 
Alexander, 
his merits as producer, as, 


among the older generation, have Hare, 


actor or 


Wyndham, and others; but none will loom 
so large to posterity or the present as 
the figure of Sir Henry Irving. He is not 
only the greatest living English-speaking 
actor ; he is also the greatest living English- 
speaking manager. He has handled great 
characters in a very large, original, and 
lasting fashion, and Shylock, Mephisto- 
pheles, The Vicar of Wakefield, Louis XI., 
are but examples of along list, full of nota- 
ble triumphs on difficult heights. He has, 
indeed, played so many of the great parts 
that—not taking naturally to the discovery 
of new plays—he is left late in life with 
a dificult problem, for he is not satisfied 
to sink into the background and merely 
live on the achievements of the past. As 
a manager, with Ellen Terry and his 
Lyceum Company, he not only set a 
standard of general acting that was a 
potent influence for good, but he put him- 


self at the head of the modern movement 
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toward effective and accurate stage setting 
~—a movement, I think, of doubtful artistic 
value, but so much a tendency of the time 
that there is small use in protest. 

Mansfield undoubtedly holds 
a stronger position than any other man 


Richard 


Ever 
since he became a star he has mixed big 


upon the American stage to-day. 


parts with lighter ones, and he is now 
playing Brutus in Judius Cesar, furnishing 
another truth that 
Shakespeare is a necessity to the actor’s 


illustration of the 
higher ambitions. Henry V’. was separated 
from this production by only one new 
play, a dramatization of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s charming story, Monsieur ‘Beaucaire. 
Cyrano de ‘Bergerac came before Henry V. 
One of the causes of Mansfield’s distin- 
guished position is that he keeps his reper- 
tory alive, and even under our long run 
system is seen from year to year in ‘Beau 
Brummell, The ‘Devil's Disciple, Arms and 
the Man, A Parisian ‘Romance, Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, and occasionally in ‘Rich- 
ard Ill.and The Merchant of Venice. He 
is essentially a “‘star,’’ and most of his 
plays depend upon one part, but he is a 
very able stage manager when he wishes 
to be, as he proved abundantly when it 
was necessary to give movement to the 
undramatic Henry . <A sense of exter- 
nal character, irony, and versatility are his 
most marked gifts, but with all his domi- 
nating mannerisms, he is an_ essentially 
well-equipped all-round actor. 

Beerbohm Tree first won general recog- 
nition as what is called a character actor, 
and he still probably does his best work in 
that line; but by producing Shakespeare 
along the lines laid out by Irving, and by 


his successful productions of the one really 


dramatic English poet of our day, Stephen 
Phillips, he has gained as actor-manager a 
Herod and 


a0lo and 


position of much strength. 

Ulysses, with Mr. Alexander’s 
Francesca, showed not only the importance 
of Mr. Phillips but the possible place of 
poetic drama on the modern English stage. 





Mr. Hare in The Gay Lord Quex made 
an abrupt departure from the long line of 
comedies which he has produced and in 
which he gained his distinguished position. 
Finish, grace, elegance, are marked traits 
of his acting, and his long career as a man- 
ager is identified with the production of 
many of the most successful comedies of 
a school which is now little represented, 
and many of which he has not given in 
America. 

Mr. Willard, on the other hand, has now 
come to be looked upon almost as an Amer- 
ican actor, so much has he been with us of 
‘ate. He also contrasts with Mr. Hare 
in the line of plays with which he is con- 
nected—largely modern “realisms,’’ espe- 
cially the dramas of Henry Arthur Jones, 
although | his 
The 


equalled by the fantastic poetic comedy 


moving sincerity in such 
plays as Middleman and Judah is 
of The Professor's Love Story or the more 
superficial fun of The ‘Rogue’s Comedy. 
Mr. Sothern has entirely changed his 
position before the world within a very few 
years. He is, as these lines are written, 
again playing in New York with his schol- 
arly and well-rounded Hamlet, which fol- 
lowed soon after he broke with his past by 
the production of Hauptmann’s Sunken 


Bell. 


romantic drama, he refused to remain con- 


Extremely successful in comedy and 


tent with mere success, and sought higher 
worlds to conquer. Ideal ambition, unflag- 
ging energy, enthusiasm, charm, intelli- 
gence make him a bright spot in the pic- 
ture of our stage. He is a man of perfect 
independence. He courteously and sym- 
patheticaiiy hears the considerations of his 
business representatives and associates, and 
decides for himself. He is a man of cour- 
age. He believed in the literary value of 
Laurence Irving’s Lovelace. It was not a 
popular success in New York. He encour- 
aged the author to make some changes in 
order to submit it again. He is planning 


revivals of some of the most important 


dramas in the language. He gladly reads 
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the best work of men whose reputations 
are yet to be formed, and would never 
hesitate to produce a play of intellectual 
merit by an obscure author rather than 
one of assured success but slight value by 
a dramatist with a name. Nobody works 
harder. Nobody diverges from a high pur- 
His work is his life. He is the 
kind of a man it is a pleasure to be enthu- 


pose less. 


siastic about, and it is a satisfaction that 
his acting ability and his elevation of aim 


are having their reward, both in popularity 


and in reputation. 








My Friend the Chameleon 


The other day I asked Jones what he 
thought of certain legislation. He said he 
was indifferent to it, which was my feeling, 
as he knew. Later I overheard Robinson 
tell him that this legislation was malicious. 
‘Exactly my own way of looking at it,”’ 
That Smith 
remarked to me on the same subject, 


affirmed Jones. evening 


“Jones agrees with me that Congress 
never had a wiser piece of law-making 
before it.’ 


’ 


I did not raise my eyebrows. I have 


Moreover, 
But I 


was reminded of a fact which I deplore. 


known Jones for some time. 
in many ways, he is a good fellow. 
Jones is a chameleon. From reflection 
upon this fact I am in danger of becoming 
what some might declare unwisely blunt 
of speech. ‘ For within the comparatively 
limited period of my observation I have 
come upon many chameleons of the Jones 
genus, and against any multiplication of 
these I believe that I should oppose the 
influence of my example. 
As Americans we are independent 
enough in action, and largely because of 
this each year we cut a notch a little 
above the mark made by the most active 


of the other fellows. But also, if we are 





not threatened with the compfiment of 
being : 


‘the politest nation,’”’ the majority 


of us, I fancy, have to contend with a 
disposition to from our 


borrow color 


neighbor. It is so easy. One slips into it 


almost unconsciously, and 


oftenest the 
But I submit that in the 
nine cases it is without warrant of courtesy 


or benefit of clergy. 


issue is trivial. 


If it is done for the 
sake of harmony, we are cheating others as 
well as ourselves in buying it at such a 
price. We seldom deceive them, and least 


of all ourselves. If, what is less pardon- 


able, we de it in tear of being called “a 
crank,”’ it shouid be sufficient to point out 
that his contemporaries, at one time or 
another, wrote that word across the back of 
almost every man whose figure stands out in 
the perspective of human accomplishment. 

Moreover, if there is no good excuse for 
Jones’ attempt to rob the chameleon of 
its particular possession, there are first-rate 
And 


the best of these reasons is that Jones nor- 


reasons why Jones should not do it. 


mally walks in an upright position and has 
not a tail. By the same tokens, Jones’ 
brain is supposed to be something more 
thaa @ mechanism for reproducing the 
thoughts expressed by his immediate com- 
panion. Again, let him consider this: An 
echo is amusing, but becomes monotonous. 
Even a collection of synonyms, however 
admirable, is lacking in entertainment and 
is seldom an intellectual stimulus. 

Jones as a chameleon has positive faults 
He makes enemies for me out of 
my own mouth, and for himself is contin- 


besides. 


ually in an attitude of apology and explan- 
ation. Iam sometimes tempted to classify 
him as a liar, and I never deliberately trust 
his judgment or stake upon his unsup- 
ported word. I am compelled to recognize 
that he is living testimony to the truth of 
the remark that speech is intended to con- 
ceal thought, and am persuaded accord- 
ingly that he regards me secretly with per- 
petual distrust. From the moment I found 


him out my liking for him has been shaded 
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with suspicion, pity, derision, or contempt, 
depending upon the particular temperature 
of the hot water into which my association 
with him most lately plunged me. 

I wish Jones would speak out. 


Qpurckie Welb.ams, 








Wanted: a Permanent Diplo- 
matic and Consular Corps 


One of the crying needs of the times is 
the establishment of a body of officials 
trained in international law and the spe- 
cialties appertaining to foreign intercourse 
and the guarding of our rapidly extending 
commercial system. 

The merit system is being applied to all our 
public employments save the postmaster- 
ships. The beneficial effects of special 
training and life tenure shine out in the 
navy and the coast survey, and are being 
extended to the whole army by a system 
of officers’ schools to be carried on for 
many years after commission. 

The learned professions are no longer 
open to mere interlopers, and our land 
teems with men of fine ability, taking long 
post-graduate courses. Wealth, leisure, 
and refinement are making both riper 
We have 
leaped into the front rank as a world 
power. 


scholars and learned dilettantes. 


Our military, naval, post, and 
treasury services absolutely demand a thor- 
ough knowledge of French, Spanish, and 
German. With many outlying, scattered 
possessions, with the opening of new mar- 
kets in Asia and the Orient, our commer- 
cial relations require the care of trained 
and expert officials, speaking the local 
languages, and not in the interest of any 
The 
time has come to remove our consular and 
diplomatic representation from the domain 


of mere politics. There should be an 


guild, class, or ring of plutocrats. 





incentive to men of special training and 
high grade to fit themselves for the perma- 
nent consular andsdiplomatic service. The 
acute politician, the grasping business man, 
are not fit agents abroad. It is nonsense 
to say that the cable has abolished diplo- 
macy. We need men of character and 
American interests 
both and 


After 


1783 we were represented in Europe by 


ability “‘on the spot.”’ 


and citizens need assistance 


adequate representation abroad. 
able men of the old school, bred under a 
dignified 
That school 


monarchy, and aware of the 
amenities of the old regime. 
has passed away forever. No man should 
be sent akroad who, in law, languages, 
customs, and absolute impartiality cannot 
serve us well. 

The success of men like George P. Marsh, 
Andrew D. White, Joseph H. Choate, 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, J. B. Jackson, 
Henry White, and Frank H. Mason shows 
that we can reach the special skill required. 
But there should be a positive inducement 
in a continued tenure of office, in a graded 
promotion, and both selection and exam- 
ination, for men of talent to choose these 
lifelong careers. It has been a shame here- 
tofore that only the twenty consular clerks, 
minor officials (at a thousand a year), were 
Moribund scholars, 
troublesome politicians, brothers-in-law of 


rigidly examined. 


Somebody, have too often merely “‘filled a 


hole in the air’’ in important places. Cases 
of conspicuous unfitness have been but too 
common. This reform is not astep toward 
an aristocracy. It is a desire to select capa- 
ble, sound, well-bred, and technically edu- 
cated men for these responsible duties. It 
President’s 
appointive power, but we would not have 


would curtail somewhat the 


worn-out hacks, ‘ muddied oafs,”’ or “‘flan- 
neled fools’’ where they simply misrepresent 
us. American women succeed abroad, for 
they rapidly study new social conditions. 
We owe to other lands the courtesy of send- 
ing men acceptable to them, as well as 


loyal servants of our flag. We travel now 
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enormously. Our money and our trade 
The Siberian 
road, the opening of China, our new ship- 
ping interests, call for watchful public ser- 
vants. This is a reform that travelers, 
bankers, merchants, 


flow over the whole world. 


and manufacturers, 
with our great shippers, will all agree in. 
It may lessen the number of Senatorial 
plums. All other lands have permanent 
bodies of highly trained men in these call- 
ings. We are always overmatched as to 
the general fitness of our representatives. 
The highest talent cannot always afford 
to accept moderate governmental salaries. 
While the President should be left free to 
select special representatives, let the body 
of our foreign officials be taken from men 
trained in our higher universities and the 
State Department to meet che demands of 


dignified international intercourse. 


Plihascds Nerney Sasragh 








On the Art of SKipping 


We shouldn’t read the new books— 
Emerson, if he said so, was perfectly right; 
but we do, nevertheless. 

No wiser rule than that no book should 
be read till it is a year old was ever laid 
down, nor was one ever laid down that we 
violate with Indeed, 


less compunction. 


this must be one of the rules made for 
others. 

In the first place, it should be remem- 
bered that were it not for the few, or the 
many, that do read a book before it is a 
year old, the book would never attain that 
age. ‘Those booklovers who read it from 
the press may properly claim to be its dis- 
coverers, and it is precisely this itch for 
discovery that keeps each of us alert. Can 
anything be more exasperating than to be 
caught napping by an “inferior person’”’ 
on books ? 

So, we read strenuously, and in read- 


hei face now what sober-minded men term 





How is it to 
be met, firmly and adequately, yet within 


an appalling literary output. 


the limits of our available hours ? 

Surely if ever the Art of Skipping was a 
booklover’s need, it is now his paramount 
need. By mastering it no one of them 
need be appalled by the new books, or, for 
that matter, by the old; for it is not too 
much to say that the whole body of litera- 
ture, as we know it, stands for no art so 
much as that of skipping. The forgotten, 
the lost, the buried tomes represent what the 
What the world 
couldn’t skip remains; but since our needs 


world has skipped. 
individually are vastly less than those of 
all mankind, how much may not each of 
us skip even of that body which bears the 
approval ofthe ages? And if the booklover 
of to-day will only apply the philosophy 
of time to his still 
meet the printing press with a confident 
smile. 


own use; he may 


The trouble with our dutiful American 
booklover is that he feels a question of 
conscience in skipping. No scruple could 
be more strained. Is not every book pro- 
vided for his recreation, of value largely in 
proportion to the author’s own mastery of 
Every book that 


charms its reader does so not alone by what 


the art of skipping? 


it provides; it charms by what it omits. 
Let the booklover cultivate the art of 
skipping. It is an art; and it may be 


learned, mastered even, by the average 


reader. Follow your own instinct in it; 
nothing in the art of skipping is so sure as 
Read while your book 
The booklover offers himself 
“Here,” 


he says in effect, ‘is my attention. If you 
it, you are welcome to it. I 


hold 1 

rather hope you can hold it.’’ The battle 
Does your interest lag? A long 

Take the first 
sentence and jump straight to the last. Is 
Go ahead. 
Dip into the 
A glance gives 


your own instinct. 
holds you. 
a willing victim to his author. 


can 


is on. 
paragraph stare at you? 


the subject still the same? 
Has the subject changed ? 
middle of the paragraph. 
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you the connection and again you are away 
at a canter: before you know it you are 
reading in lines and paragraphs instead of 
in words and sentences. 

Then comes something you want—every 
word of it. You read contentedly on till 
an inward monitor stirs and, like a master, 
you resume the art; one glance, one page. 
If you go too far, as you easily may, retrace. 
It is a pleasure to be compelled by your 
author to do so; but, above all, follow your 
instinct, the instinct of selection, the first 
and greatest of natural instincts—and soon 
you will be looking for something to read. 
Moreover, you will feel after the exercise 
of this instinct the beginning of your own 
conclusions on literature and life. Selection 
makes one think. The booklover who 
can select for his own needs out of what 
has been provided for all is not far from 
being already a capable critic. “Taste many 
books; hold fast to those that your instinct 
approves. 


Oreck t ffir ——~- 








The Practical and the Ideal 


The trouble with most people possessed 
of ideals is that they possess nothing else. 
Reformers generally have limited mental 
equipments beyond the yearning for reform. 
This in a word explains why most reforms 
are in their beginnings ridiculous; it also 
explains why reforms of all sorts are so 
slow in coming to pass. They are put 
forward as a rule by impractical men, who 
are incapable of securing their adoption, 
and so they languish and die; or, if the 
original proponents are particularly insis- 
tent, their reforms are sooner or later taken 
up by men of action rather than by men 
of ideals, and then something is done. 

We are in this country particularly for- 
tunate, I think, in having a chief executive 
who preaches in season and out of season 
— if there is any closed season for his kind 





of preaching—that high ideals are useless 
and a mockery unless they are backed up 
by performance. At one period in his 
career, when he was at the head of New 
York’s police, Theodore Roosevelt was 
the uncompromising type of reformer who 
would have everything perfect or nothing 
at all. His administration of the police 
department is ranked as the one failure of 
When he was elected 
governor of the State of New York he 
had had more experience, and had come to 
see that half a loaf is better than no bread 
in politics as well as in other relations of 
life. 
of reform as he could get in taxation laws, 
in the State’s civil service, and in other 
directions. His administration as governor 


his political career. 


He therefore secured such measures 


was for this reason as great a success as his 


administration as chief of New York’s 
police had been a failure. 

Since he became president of the United 
States Mr. 


same policy—not of compromising with 


Roosevelt has pursued this 


wrong, but of getting as close as possible 
to the best results if the very best results 
The 


threatened, or as some think the accom- 


are not immediately attainable. 
plished, failure of the reform administration 
in New York city is due largely to the un- 
practical attitude of the responsible offcials 
of the city government and partly to their 
moral compromises—the two things which 
Mr. Roosevelt in the capacity of reformer 
long ago abandoned as fatal to the 
realization of ideals. 

The President’s last word on this subject 
was uttered in a message to the anniversary 
meeting of the Christian Endeavor Society 
at Boston. ‘This society stands for Chris- 
tian ideals rather than for Christian dog- 
mas, and for this stand the Society is com- 
mended by Mr. Roosevelt. But he suggests 
that the Society should stand for something 
it should 
stand also “for the cultivation, not alone 


more practical and definite; 
of a high standard of civic and social 


righteousness, but of strength, courage, 
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and common sense necessary for living up 
to such a standard.”’ 

That, after all, is the crying need of the 
times; strength, courage, and common 
sense—the only foods upon which a life of 


civic and social righteousness can be 


maintained. 


—_ 


vA 


(Editor Public Opinion) 


alarms 








Literary Prudishness 


William Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
a pious and God-fearing Scotchman, once 
remarked, “‘ Libraries are as Forests, in 
which not only tall Cedars and Oaks are to 
be found, but Bushes too and dwarfish 
Shrubs; and as in Apothecaries’ Shops all 
sorts of Drugs are permitted to be, so may 
all sorts of Books be in a Library: ‘And as 
they out of Vipers and Scorpions, and poi- 
soning Vegetables, extract often whole- 
some Medicaments, for the Life of Man- 
kind; so out of whatsoever Book, good 
and Examples 


Instructions may be 


acquired.’’ Every librarian must of course 
draw the line somewhere; no sensible per- 
son would think of distributing obscene 
literature among the young, a crime which 
the police, and not teachers of English, 
are primarily concerned with; but within 
reasonable limits freedom is as good a thing 
in the republic of letters as it is in the 
domain of politics. 

The tendency in many public and circu- 
lating libraries is to be absurdly prudish ; 
nay, by publishing a list of books that are 
excluded from the libraries to give them 
an advertisement more potent than astreet- 
car poster. Intelligent and moral critics 
differ so widely as to the ethical value of a 
book that the very work which in the sight 
of one man is pernicious, is in another’s 
eyes not only free from taint, but positively 


ennobling and uplifting. Take the atti- 





tude of Roger Ascham and James Lane 
Allen respectively toward Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur. 


ple, we find this opinion: ‘* The whole 


In the Scholemaster, for exam- 
pleasure standeth in two special 
points, in open manslaughter and bold 
bawdry.”’ In the Choir Invisible, the same 
book is recommended to young men as 
portraying the ideal of pure and noble 
manhood. 

Distinguished doctors do not differ more 
widely in their diagnosis of a famous 
patient’s illness than do the professional 
critics over the moral qualities of a new 
work in fiction. When George Moore’s 
Esther Waters appeared in 1894, the author 
had so fairly earned an unsavory reputation 
that the public was prepared for something 
decidedly unpleasant; yet the most con- 
servative reviews in England declared the 
book to be not only a notable contribution 
to fiction, but to be distinctly “‘ ennobling”’ 
in its influence. An American school- 
teacher, however, attempting to draw this 
work from the Boston Public Library, was 
surprised to find that the authorities did 
not permit it to circulate without special 
permission, that it was a bad book, was 
marked with a red star, and placed in a part 
of the library known as the “ Inferno.’’ 
It would be interesting to see a complete 
list of the works in the Boston Inferno; 
it might turn out to be actually as much 
of a roll of honor as the Index Expurga- 
torius of the Roman Catholic Church. 

By many serious folk, dnna Karenina 
is regarded as the greatest novel of the pres- 
ent generation; and yet I know instances 
where this great book, with its sublime 
teaching, has been sternly tabooed. There 
are books as there are pictures whose repu- 
tation depends solely on their immorality, 
and concerning whose effect there is no 
room for reasonable doubt. These should 
be avoided exactly as we avoid small-pox 
germs; but in an immense number of cases 
we read books which we know do not 


injure us, but which we are mortally afraid 
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will injure everybody else. This is the 
real source of the opposition toward many 
novels and dramas; and such censorship 
should not be allowed to make a great cir- 
culating library ridiculous. In the study 
of literature, as in everything else, no real 
progress can be made without liberty. 


LLL LLY, 


(Yale University) 








The Lost Art of Being Happy 


In this bustling epoch of our whirling, 
purposeful, strenuous age, when everyone 
about us seems impelled to get at once to 
the end of his tether, and with eager, 
intent, strained purpose is rushing through 
life as if the Furies were after him, the 
question «say not inaptly be asked: 
Whither is it all leading, and wherein is 
the sense of our headlong, feverish haste, 
which brings with it shortened years, the 
chilling and deadening of all happiness, 
and the fell repression of every enjoyment? 
Nowadays a restful, contented life, with 
time for the amenities and courtesies of 
social intercourse, not to speak of the 
leisure hour for quiet reading and medita- 
tion, is almost unknown to most of us. 
In earlier years, when we chanced to be 
in a hurry a cab used to satisfy us; but in 
these days of electricity and the motor car 
even these modes of expeditious flitting 
about are deemed hardly fast enough—at 
least to satiate us with their feverishness 
and bring the relieving antidote of repose. 

The disease is contagious, and the 
methods of haste in our day are spreading 
everywhere their noxious influence, destroy- 
ing much that is serene and healthful in 
our lives, and making the minds of the 
age uninteresting as well as serious, and 
increasingly fretful, where they are not 
morose or morbid. The evil would not be 
so intolerable if our economies of time 





gave us increased leisure for higher and 
weightier things of life than mere money- 
grubbing and the of shadows 
—unstable, unsatisfying, and evanescent. 
Unhappily, this is not the result; and we 
consequently miss the larger views of life 
and the saner outlook on events that dis- 
tinguished an earlier era, together with 
the stimulus to the imagination . which 
yielded its beneficent treasures. 


pursuit 


Another ill-consequence of the fever and 
fret of the time is the excuse given for 
hurried, indifferent, “ scamped’’ work in 
all vocations, as well as for the relaxing in 
our modern age of the fibres of integrity 
and old-time honor. Nor is the effect 
seen only in the material world; it can 
be traced also in the religious and intel- 
lectual life of the time—in the 
of skepticism baleful 
thought. 


increase 
and of cynicism 
Even when 
at the play and in our so-called enter- 
tainments, 


and pessimistic 


““we take our amusements 
sadly,’’ as it has been said, and have lost the 
old-time zest in innocent pleasures. When 
we are not chillingly indifferent, our ardor is 
too often cooled by the exhausting effects 
of a day’s feverish, high-pressure work, and 
frequently bya preoccupied, distraught, and 
anxious mind. In our sombre, material- 
izing age, the seductions of music and art 
are often met with an averted, troubled 
face, and even a gay song fails to enliven 
and cheer. To sentiment in poetry we 
are often also indifferent. We excuse 
ourselves by saying that the age is utili- 
tarian; but while we grant this we need 
not as a race revert to the stage of the bar- 
barian. Human progress, we are fond of 
saying, is upward, not downward; but what 
is ascending are too often the material, not 
the immaterial, desires and impulses of man. 
Does the age give indication of a great 
access of happiness even among those upon 
whom the world has smiled ? On the con- 
trary, was there ever a time when the 
burden of life was heavier and there was 


less of love and laughter, of dancing and 
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the weaving of garlands? Is it not sothat 


we have become a sedate, even a lugu- 
brious people, and have lost the art of 
being joyous and merry ? 


(New York) 








The American Girl—A Protest 


An American artist who lives abroad, 
and who visited New York recently, said 
that it is the habit of the English to marvel 
at the beauty of the women drawn by one 
or two of our illustrators. “‘ New that I 
have been here a week,’’ he added, “I 
wonder that there are only two or three of 
our illustrators drawing practically one con- 
ventional type of face, for I see that the 
abundance and variety of feminine beauty 
here are beyond all belief and computation.”’ 
He is right. Instead of celebrating the 
riot of womanly and girlish beauty in our 
land, the two artists who have won fame 
by their work both libel and belittle it. 
They libel it because they draw as the 
Chinese do,—conventional faces made up 
of a series of unvarying tricks of line. 
They belittle our splendid treasury of 
womanly beauty because they ignore it 
and draw faces of their own imagining. 
They force their types upon us until most 
of us imagine that such faces exist. But 
some of us know better. 

The leader, who has had his girls named 
after him as if to show that they exist only 
at his pencil’s point, is a master whose 
skill in line ranks him second only to 
Abbey. But he draws his own lines, 
instead of nature’s. When he sits before 
a fresh cardboard he thinks of how he 
must draw in support of his past work, of 
himself, of his own arbitrary lines. His 
nearest rival, also a finished artist, once 
big with high capacity, equally shuns flesh 
and blood, and fetters himself to his own 





tricks in the forming of a mouth, a nose, 
an ear, or a pose of the head. True, 
there never was an artist whose work was 
in great demand who did not stamp it 
with characteristics which betrayed its 
authorship to his votaries. From Botti- 
celli to Du Maurier, and before and since, 
this has been 
Botticelli’s faces, examine the drawings of 
Du Maurier, Keene, and Phil May, and 
you will come to see that their first object 
was to reproduce real faces as they saw 
them. 


the case. But examine 


They never sat down to a Du 
Maurier mouth, a Keene man, or a Phil 
May girl. Though they did confine their 


sketches to the types they liked best, they 


NOSE EAK E& D CHIN MOUTH 


drew these conscientiously (as Mr. Smed- 
ley does to-day) and we recognized the 
humanity in each of them. Our two most 
famous beauty-artists are different. They 
are more stilted than Hokusai was. We 
have had enough of their slurring of Amer- 
ican beauty, enough of the non-existent 
' girl’? and the “"——type.”’ It is 
that our and _ publishers 
demanded drawings of rcal women. It is 
time that all our illustrators who have 
strayed from the truth were sent back to 
the source of all true inspiration, real life. 
It is time that the rich types of Amer- 
ican beauty were seen in our books and 
periodicals. 


” 


time editors 


when 
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The Song of Slaughter 


Doubtless the most difficult audience for 
an author is the juvenile audience. The 
average story will not hold the child. The 
“long fillers’? are too dry. Carpentry is 
nothing to him, and he fails to find any- 
thing remarkable in the “‘ ever after’’ end- 
The mech- 
anism of the trap-door through which the 


ing, when the agony is over. 


villain drops his victim is of little conse- 
quence, but the cry of the man being 
He is 
unable to appreciate the instinct of the 
Indian who follows a trail where nobody 
has been, but show him the naked savage 


murdered in the cellar awes him. 


ripping the red scalp from the panting pale- 
face and you get his attention. 

The child is born savage and we feed 
the savage in him on ‘Children’s Stories.” 
He is a coward because we teach him to 
be afraid. The dragon, with teeth like 
telegraph poles, is only a “funny horse”’ 
until nursie assures him that “dragons 
eats boys.”’ 

In addition to the coward and savage 
that we develop in the child there is a 
vast amount of monkey and parrot which 
enables him to imitate and repeat almost 
everything he sees or hears. 

Our boys, who run from four to seven 
years, come home from the fair, and in less 


than five minutes the eldest is juggling 
carving knives, while the little fellow, hold- 
ing a bread knife in his right hand, his left 





hand out and back, as if beckoning some- 
one to come out of the bush and stop the 
fight, is stabbing at our second son, who is 
balanced ona hard football crying to’ walk’’ 
it across the dining-room floor. If they see 
a negro show, they walk and talk “coon” 
for a week, and if they were to witness a 
real up-and-up Wild West, I presume they 
would come home and burn their little 
sister at the stake. Bad books are like 
bad shows; they are never forgotten. 

Ask a boy what the lesson was about 
last Sunday and he will fail to remember, 
but he can tell you what the clown said in 
the circus the summer before last. 

The simple faith and trust of an unspoiled 
child is beautiful. He will hang on the 
sweet story of the Christ, even on that 
delightful fiction about old Santa, until 
someone gets to him with a bundle of good 
old-fashioned nursery rhymes, where they 
boil °em and stew ’em and skin ‘em alive. 
After that the Saviour and Santa Claus are 
shelved. Mary’s little lamb and the lesson 
to be learned from it are tame for the boy 
who has tasted blood. Birds and flowers 
and twinkling stars are prosy compared 
with Injuns and dragons and giant-killers. 

Not long ago I consulted a list of “‘Juve- 
niles,’’ thinking that would be a good place 
to find a book to read to little boys. I 
found an animal story for boys—just the 
thing. I read it myself, with no very bad 
results. I tried it on their mother and it 
gave her shivers. It was simply one con- 
The field of the 
story was avast slaughter-house—the white 


tinual carnival of killing. 


man hunting the Indian, the latter driving 
the buffalo into a death pit, into which the 
bucks and squaws leaped to the slaughter, 
drinking hot blood and eating raw meat, 
while the half-famished wolves waited for 
the other animals to gorge and fall asleep, 
when they, too, could come out of the 
shadows and feast upon the murdered kine. 
Our public libraries are full of such 
books, and you will find them in the 
juvenile list. 
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In the days when this continent was 
the battlefield upon which the contending 
armies of the Old World fought, and the 
** Amerind,’’ who was holding the ranch 
by right of discovery, skulked in the forest, 
it was natural for the pioneer to return to 
his cabin with blood on his jeans, but now 
that we have finished at home and are 
going forth with our Bible and bottle and 
battle axe to civilize the savages of the 
earth, it would seem that, in the nursery 
at least, the Song of Slaughter should 
cease. 

A good way to begin would be to burn 
all the bad books we bought, or that Santa 
Claus brought for Christmas, and begin the 
And then the 
writer who writes the Song of Slaughter, 


New Year with new stories. 


the artist who illustrates it, and the pub- 
lisher who puts it out as ‘‘juvenile,’’ should 
go to jail and stay there until one of the 
little fair-haired fairy soldiers comes and 
slays the sheriff and lets them out. 


MU” Lotsa 


oe 








Post-Mortem Appreciation 


Will the world never get over its habit 
of withholding its appreciation of a man 
until he is dead? One could excuse and 
understand it if the man were obliged to 
wait forthat unerring consensus of opinion 
known as posterity, but not when the dis- 
covery of unsuspected greatness is made 
simultaheously with the death notice. 
When Frank Norris was alive people com- 
plained of his verbosity, crudeness, man- 
nerisms, and lack of art. Now each facet 
of his diamond glitters with a blinding 
radiance. Asamatter of truth Norris was 
a gifted and sincere writer who had not 
We have still 


with us the greatest man of letters this 


yet learned how to write. 


country has produced, and although his 
success has been enormous it is not at all 





likely that the world will appreciate his 
really extraordinary genius until he is dead. 

I allude to Mark Twain. Humor is but 
one ingredient of him. He has intellectual 
power of the first order; there are few sub- 
jects upon which he cannot write with 
more acumen and illumination than anyone 
now before the public. His pathos is 
more poignant than that of all the women 
writers put together. He has tragic 
moments that few tragedians in creation 
have surpassed. Who excels him in dra- 
matic power? and who in the vivid por- 
trayal of character, in local coloring, in 
dialogue, in word pictures, in satire, in the 
historic sense, in the fictional use of sci- 
ence, in the massing of effects, in the pure 


story-telling faculty, in the complete illu- 


sion? Any one of his gifts makes the suc- 
The least he 
does is powerfully imagined and perfectly 
But the world takes him as a 
matter of course, and when the small fry 


cess of the average author. 
executed. 


groan over the anemic condition of our 
literature—anzmic enough in the main, 
God knows!—when the nameless announce 
solemnly that we are without a great man 
among us, when the Littleist puffs his own 
kind, it seems as natural to forget Mark 
Twain as to omit Washington from our 
daily conversation. But when his obituaries 
are due I shall retire to the wilderness. 


Kaen Ce hn. 
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Responsible Criticism 


The late Thomas Nast has come to be 
regarded as having been one of the strong- 
est allies of the brave band of reformers 
who overthrew the Tweed ring. He cre- 
ated the ‘‘ Tammany Tiger ”’ and the “‘G. 
O. P. Elephant’’—stock-in-trade of pres- 
ent day political cartoonists—and left the 
impress of a strong personality on all his 
work. But the best feature of his work— 
which is true of the work of all his fellow- 
craftsmen—was that he had the courage 
of his convictions: he signed his cartoons, 
all of them full of point, fight, and libel. 
Readers of newspapers in the days of Boss 
Tweed might or might not be influenced by 
the many ‘‘We’s’ who thundered in chorus, 
but no one could escape the influence of 
Thomas Nast in forming his opinions from 
day today. He crystallized public opinion 
and personified it, responsibly, openly, fear- 
lessly, even when it involved great personal 
risk. He fought in the open and his shots 
hit the mark. 

No person is to-day much terrified or 
impressed with the editorial ‘‘We.’’ It is 
an anachronism in modern journalism, and 
deceives nobody but the mediaeval few 
who still cling to such myths as © divine 
right *’ and “* infallibility.”’ 

I know chat sometimes personal consid- 
eration will interfere with fearless utter- 
ance on the part of public men; and that 
will neutralize the influ- 
ence of new critics. 


unknownness’’ 
But, in the main, 
the policy of personal responsibility for 
criticism rests on unassailable ground. I am 
firmly convinced that the fixing of responsi- 
bility for criticism upon its writers would 
decrease the volume and virulence of the 
reckless recrimination that passes for criti- 
cism in the public press to-day. And 
I also firmly believe that responsibility 
for criticism would make it necessary for 
the managers of our newspapers to enlist 
the services of men of weight to attack 
and defend the public men and measures 


of thetimes. The gain in tone and influ- 
ence which the papers would themselves 
receive from the adoption of this policy 
would be considerable. It would tend to 
eliminate the sometimes sinister counting- 
room influence. Its effect upon the public 
would be incalculable for good. 

Infinitely better than the library and 
educational endowments of Messrs. Car- 
negie and Rockefeller would be the endow- 
ment of a free and responsible independent 
daily press, equal to the best in the matter 
of news gathering, but superior to any 
now existent in the matter of dignified 
non-partisan criticism of men and events. 


bed A botga 








New Life in Old Words 


One effect of the astonishing vigor and 
enterprise of this nation is the vitality it 
has given to daily speech. 


It is siaughter- 
ing the big words and elaborate phrases, 
and filling monosyllables with electricity. 
First the come as slang; 
then they grow familiar, and finally they 
get into good society. 


innovations 


“You American 
people are—what is it?—hustlers. That’s 
the word. It’s a mighty good word, too. 
I like that word,’’ said Minister Wu, just 
as he left Washington for China. “‘There’s 
another word I like, too. 
busy.’ 


You say, ‘Get 
Busy is a good word. It’s a slang 
word. I heard a young lady say it once.” 
Busy may seem slang to diplomacy, but 
it’s mighty good American. And “‘ Get 
busy’’ is a combination that cannot be 
misunderstood. 

It is interesting to note how the language 
of action fits its subject—how it grows in 
directness. ‘“Cut bait,’’ “Saw wood,”’ “Get 
a move on,” “Wake up,” “Let ’er go,”’ 
and other easy terms have snap and mean- 
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ing. Some people don’t like them, but the 
We don’t abbre- 


viate things nowadays; we boil them down; 


masses will use them. 


we even cut off conclusions. 

To put the thought in the fewest letters 
is to invite immortality. The urchin who 
called from the Bowery gallery to Mr. 
Depew, ‘Chauncey, you’re a_ peach,” 
The Maine 
man who forsook Thomas B. Reed before 


added a new one to the list. 


the nominating convention met never 
recovered from the phrase which followed 
him, ‘“God hates a quitter.’” —The “Where 
am I at ?’’ of the befuddled Congressman 
has been repeated a billion times. So has 


President Roosevelt’s “‘strenuous,’’ and 
the idea it carries comes to us in many 
forms—‘‘speed madness’”’ is the latest. So 
it goes, and the latest unabridged diction- 
ary is able to boast with perfect truthfulness 


of tens of thousands of new definitions. 


Iya. et, Markeg 








Good Roads 


Weare informed, upon excellent author- 
ity, that all roads used to run to Rome. 
Now they seem to run to seed. Wherein 
again must we sit at the feet of Rome’s 
wisdom, and learn of the enterprise and 
thoroughness and lasting quality of the 
Roman science of constructing highways. 
True, later centuries evolved Macadam. 
Venezuela, among revolutions and other 
staple products, exports asphaltum. And 
the brood of White Wings, sprung fully 
equipped from the resourceful brain of 
Colonel Waring, has scraped and scratched 
its triumphal way into the appreciative 
hearts of a grateful public. 

But it is not against city streets that one 
feels moved to philippics. It isthe unkempt 
slovenliness, universal untidiness, and gen- 
eral debility of American country roads that 
impel one to eulogistic encomiums. Various 





experimental coverings are laid down upon 
the wrinkled face of terra firma. The sur- 
face of Mother Earth is treated periodically 
to a new variety of carpet, but Spring and 
Fall housecleaning miss those carpets 


There are no bands of White 
Wings to pamper and to caress our country 
roads. 


entirely. 


Yet these meandering arteries of 
transportation 
purposes. 


rural useful 
If they possess none of the 
earmarks of the King’s highways, they 


offer an excellent 


serve some 


situs where enthusi- 


astic botantists may browse for new genera 
of flora, and not seek in vain; they afford, 
in Spring, an admirable spot to dig for bait; 
and hustling farmers may raise, within the 
faintly visible confines of these ill-beaten 
paths, a fair crop of wheat. 


And the 


causes ? 
lack of 


effective 


Lassitude, apathy, 
concentrated effort 
betterment. Consider 
the rustic working out his road tax, when 
He is his 
own colonel, sapper, and camp follower. 
He is your true man with the hoe. He is 
as animated as a blue-print of the Angelus. 
And he knows. Knows what his grand- 
father knew, what an engineer doesn’t 


ignorance, 
toward 


the lust for labor is on him. 


know—and wouldn’t. With him it is to 
work out his tax—not the salvation of the 
road. He will dexterously dodge a con- 
spicuous rock, and in straddling puddles he 
is the Colossus of Rhodes, par excellence. 
Back of the werk of his hands is a certain 


amount of mentality, to be sure, but it is 
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far afield, ruminating upon trusts and the 
price of apples. And the mis-begotten 
roads of this republic are the monumental 
results of his handicraft. 

Perhaps the remedy does not lie in legis- 
lation—already an overworked cure for all 
distempers and megrims of the American 
citizen. Yet some panacea is eminently 
needful, in strenuous, allopathic doses, 
since Bunyan has no longer a corner on 
Sloughs of Despond. Roads exist on the 
map. It is time they were weaned from 
the bottle of most indifferent worth. A 
Via Flaminia is not instantly expected in 
every town, but it is desirable, at least, that 
the ways be charted, soundings made, and 
the manifold dangers of inter-county navi- 
gation indicated with reasonable certainty. 
The roads and the people have fallen equally 
into bad ruts. At every cross-way one 
escapes the Scylla of extensive quarries 
only to fall into the Charybdis of a minia- 
ture lake. Where is the master mind 


which shall drag us from the mire ? 


QU fert.+——. 








Who Are Our Real Leaders in 
Public Morals? 


The most significant aspect of the recent 
strike is that it necessitated a reconsidera- 
tion of the rights of men and the limits of 
liberty. Thereby it precipitated a crisis in 
public morals and a quickening of the pub- 
lic conscience. The smoke of industrial 
progress, which had blurred the sharp out- 
lines of fundamental morals, was partly 
blown away. artificial and 
sophisticated complacency with our pros- 


perity was pricked. 


A certain 


As one result, simple 
manhood means more in America to-day 
than it has meant for at least a generation. 

Who have been the leaders in this moral 
quickening ? The 
public 
If capitai 


Not our capitalists. 
of wealth in this 
emergency was almost complete. 


moral failure 





had combined in the public interest as it 
does upon the tariff issue, it could have 
ended the strife at any time. Not our 
political parties, which were more anxious 
to make or to preserve party capital than 
to serve the public. Not any branch of 
government, for action was meagre and 
dilatory. What, then, of the clergy and 
the press? For once, these two stood 
together on a contested issue of public 
Yet 
more an effect than a cause of the awak- 
ening of the people. 


morals. their combined voice 


was 
Shall we say, then, 
that the movement was without leadership ; 
that, just as the conscience of a child is 
sometimes quickened by the rod, so the 
people were aroused to moral thoughtful- 
Undoubtedly 
the whole situation did favor the rapid 


ness by physical discomfort ? 


germination of moral sentiment. 
The 


moral sentiments of the people crystallized 


Yet there was real leadership. 


around two men, the chief of the miners 
and the head of the nation. One, trained 
by toil and informed by contact with the 
basal instincts of humanity, had laid hold 
upon essential principles of social exist- 
ence. The other, through the culture of 
the university and by a native directness 
that penetrates far beyond the artificialities 
of society, had reached the same insight. 
Both had the courage of conviction; both 
relied upon the power of simple right. 
Doubtless both are products of religion and 
of our history, but this fact alone does not 
account for their influence upon the peo- 
ple. Not wealth, or culture, or position, 
or the authority of church, can create or 
destroy moral leadership. our real leaders 
of public morality are men who, in one 
way or another, burst through the con- 
ventionalism with which society always 
incrusts itself, and reveal to men the simple, 
eternal, self-evidencing principles of right. 


Gage A hoe 


(Northwestern University) 
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THE BEAUTY OF TREES IN WINTER 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 





With the falling of the leaves, many who 
superficially admire nature turn their eyes 
indoors, under the impression that there is 
nothing to see until the spring breaks, aside 
from the winter landscape in which they 
recognize no special charm. Growth has 
stopped, there are no flowers or leaves on 
the trees, everything is dead or sleeping, 
and there is no beauty of growing things to 
enjoy—so they think! 

But what a mistake it is to stop observ- 
ing, studying, and appreciating the trees in 
winter! It is then that their wonderful 
structure is most fully revealed, and the 
strength and finish of their frame-work 
stand forth most clearly. 

Consider this dogwood, stripped now of 
even its late burden of red berries. In the 
spring it was a mass of purest white, for its 
glory of blossoms covered it just in advance 
of the opening of its handsome leaves. 
Through the summer it was a bower of 
green, and as the breath of the frost turned 
the leaves scarlet before they fell, the 
brightly colored fruits showed forth to 
attract the birds. Soon the berries disap- 
pear, and the exquisitely delicate yet 
sturdy frame of the tree stands out against 
the winter sky. See how spreading it is, 
covering a oreadth of ground exceeding its 
utmost height! Observe that the lower 
branches are almost horizontal. When we 
consider that these support in summer a 
very considerable weight of foliage at their 
extreme tips, and that they endure the 
enormous wind pressure of the storms 
unharmed, the great efficiency of the struc- 
ture, from an engineering standpoint, is 
evident. ‘To withstand such a pressure a 
steel frame would need to be strongly 
braced and trussed; yet this living fibre of 
wood, with all its easy and elastic strength, 
is utterly graceful. Its lines are harmoni- 
ous and pleasing; its beauty, undeniable at 
any time, is most in evidence when the 
winter conditions permit us to appreciate 
the wonderful combination of symmetry 
and strength in this common dogwood. 

The rugged vigor of the shag-bark 
hickory, with its brownish and _ loosely 





attached bark, is evident at any time, but 
it needs a winter look to show its peculiar 
combination of strong lines and heavy limbs 
with intermingling delicacy of twigs. See 
how the superb outward and downward 
sweep of the great branch on the right is 
answered and adorned by the little limbs 
and twigs about it; note that here solidity 
and strength are expressed in informal 
curves and agreeable angles instead of in 
straight lines. Only in winter can we get 
the true and peculiar individual expression 
of this noble American forest tree, with 
the pleasant fruit of which many of us are 
well acquainted—it is the “‘little shell- 
bark”? of our winter evenings by the 
fireside. 

Now let us observe the framework of 
that truly fine American tree, the tulip or 
whitewood, often miscalled tulip poplar, 
though in no sense so plebeian as anything 
in the poplar family. In the group before 
us (page 248), the crowding of a half 
dozen trees together has caused a peculiar 
development so that we view them as a 
unit, rather than as individual trees. This 
crowding has caused that rapid upreaching 
for light and room which makes straight 
and smooth trunks, and the clean and 
handsome stems rise right to the feathery 
branching of their tops without swerving 
from the vertical line of growth. A few 
branches interlace the stems, but the open 
air to the right has given full oppor- 
tunity for the outspreading of the grace- 
ful branches, emphasized by the mass of 
twigs on every side, traced sharply against 
the sky of late winter. A totally different 
aspect is this from any other tree. The 
winter appearance of the tulip is as finely 
distinct and handsome as its summer 
beauty of foliage, or its glory of flowers. 
Let me suggest to any reader who is a 
tree lover that he has missed much 
if he has not enjoyed at close quarters the 
remarkable elegance in form and coloring 
of the tulip flower, with its delicate 
mingling of soft greens and yellows and 
bright orange. Few aristocratic orchids 
are as individually handsome as_ these 
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common flowers, which give forth their 
subtly sweet fragrance and show their 
remarkable coloration in late May. 

The tulip wears, by the way, a winter 
decoration of candle-stick-like calyxes that 
is sometimes very decorative. With no 
enemies of insect or fungus, and possessing 
foliage of a most attractive individuality, 
this noble American forest tree ought to be 
closer to our homes. Washington is the 
only city, I believe, that has the good sense 
designedly to make an avenue tree of the 
tulip, and the effect is unique and 
beautiful all the year round. 

Dignity, symmetry, and strength are 
all the possession of this noble elm, rising 
from the bank of the icy stream. Here is 
another form of structure, for the tree 
divides into great limbs not far above one’s 
head, dividing at a slight angle from the 
vertical. In summer the wide-reaching 
branches spread a vast area of green 
breathing surfaces to the air, and this clean, 
massive stem well supports it. The wintry 
wind finds leafless twigs, but the same 
elastic strength is there, and there is an 
impression of power not present in the 
summer in this splendid trunk, viewed at 
close range. The distant appearance of 
this well-known tree is that of a beautiful 
vase, and this effect is even more 
pronounced in winter than in summer. 

Trees in winter show forth most fully 
their life history, and their struggles for 
existence are writ large against the snow 
clouds. This swamp white-oak, a noble 
veteran, had inclined eastwardly by reason 
of the wind’s long-continued insistence. 
Into the teeth of the western gales, how- 
ever, it has pushed its strongest limb, which 
has had to dip downward for light and air 
and room, crowded by the abundant 
strength of its fellow branches above. But 
a great storm has blown away some of the 
competing limbs, and promptly a secondary 
branch has grown out and up into the 
welcome opening. I look often at this 
great tree, one of the noblest of its family 
in all this region, and wonder what revels 
of the red men took place beneath its 
spreading strength in the days of its lusty 
youth! It stands in what old John 
Bartram, that prince of American obser- 
vers, of whose great knowledge both 
Washington and Jefferson were glad to 
speak, called “‘the great Vale of Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ as he pushed his explorations of 
plant life toward the distant Alleghenies. 





Not a half-mile away stands another 
swamp white-oak that has had obviously 
an easy life. Sturdy and strong it is, 
too, and perhaps a generation or more 
younger than its brookside neighbor. 
Some scars there are, but food has been 
plenty, and the storms have succeeded 
only once or twice in twisting off a 
tough branch. Thus it presents to us, 
this clear winter day, a very perfect picture 
of its kind. Its branches trace lines against 
the sky of a different character from 
those written there by elm, sycamore, 
beech, or maple, and it gives one of the 
brightest winter impressions of strength 
and prosperity. 

All the oaks are vigorous winter picture- 
makers. ‘They draw few lines of delicacy ; 
theirs is the broad crayon of strength. This 
cluster along the bank of another stream, 
rising from the snow, gives a harmonious 
series of lines, all the trend being toward 
the water, to the left. The competition 
for room is keen, and all these trees reach 
out toward the open space cut through by 
the brook, which has also supplied the 
constant moisture to their roots that means 
health and growth to them. 

To me there is great enjoyment in the 
splendid buik and distinctive character of a 
great tree’s trunk, and I have tried to pass 
on that pleasure by showing some of their 
massive structures. When in summer 
comes the time for rest, and I flee to the 
mountain, the greatest satisfaction and the 
truest re-creation—for that is what man 
needs and gets in the woods—is given me 
in the deeps of a primeval hemlock forest, 
where the eye is met only by the tremen- 
dous smooth trunks, often two to almost 
four feet in diameter, reaching up and up, 
seemingly to the clouds. Here troubles 
pass away, vexations cease, and man drinks 
in the balm of the forest, the true strength 
of nature. It is these great tree-stems that 
give a cathedral-like solemnity to the place, 
but without that gloom that sometimes in 
a man-made temple strikes a chill to the 
soul. 

But in the open, too, and in the familiar 
places, stand great and admirable trees, 
good to look at, and bearing a message of 
cheer in winter, as well as an abundance 
for man’s material frame in the summer. 
This superb old cherry along the roadside ; 
what a sense of comfort, safety, and tran- 
quility it presents, as we pause to look at 
it this winter morning! It is a cheerful 
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Photograph by J. H. McFarland 


“« The rugged vigor of the shag-bark hickory ”’ 
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tree in all its lines, and it leaves a most 
distinct impression with us. 

In the late winter, when the sleet storms 
come, the winter lines of trees are coated 
with crystal, and they glitter in the 
strengthening sun with the diamond’s 
radiance. ‘Then we see, against the darker 
distance, each twig and spur traced with 
fairy-like delicacy. A sleet storm is a joy 
to the man or woman whose eyes are 
opened to the beauty of God's earth, but 
it becomes a distress when the load of ice 
exceeds the tree’s great reserve of strength, 
and Nature’s relentless pruning is done. 

In earliest spring, when there is just the 
soft suspicion of foliage on some of the 
more energetic trees, the cottonwood’s 
sturdy stem is at its best. This grand 
specimen of a common race is a treasured 
ornament of Boston’s public gardens, where 
all the trees are cherished and appreciated. 
May the time soon come when the tree- 
love that now characterizes New England 
especially, shall be wide-spread the country 
over, and the grand old monarchs that yet 
remain to us are held as precious public 
possessions, not subject to the miutations 
of private ownership, and sometimes 
vandalism ! 

It is not form alone that makes the trees 
beautiful in winter, although that character- 
istic will undoubtedly first impress one who 
begins to see them. ‘There is abundant 
and delightful color in any tree landscape. 
Is the ground snow-covered? Then look, 
in the bright mornings and evenings, for 
the long, soft blue shadows across the 
snow, tracing fantastically the tree out- 
lines. Closer to the trunks the snow 
throws light into the warm brown recesses 
of the shaggy bark of the hickory, or 
deepens the cheerful gray of the white 
oak. The sycamore strips off its loose 
bark in the bitterest cold, revealing the 
white inner bark—the sharper the frost 
the whiter the bark, I have often thought. 
The yellow birch and the white each con- 
tributes a new color note. There is yet 
dull green on the younger limbs of the 
box-elder, the beech has its own light gray, 
and the willows are a riot of colors— 
yellow, brown, gray, red. Some dogwoods 
are scarlet in twigs, to brighten further the 
cheery color scheme. The evergreens are 
now at their best in greens, yellow-greens, 
blue-greens, and brown-greens, and there 
will peep out, here and there, the blue 
berries of the juniper, or a pine’s light 


brown cones. Note one thing—all the 
colors are warm! It is Nature’s way of 
balancing things, as stated most clearly by 
an artist friend of mine who first taught 
me to see the cheer of the wintry landscape. 
In summer the country-side colors are cool, 
and as the season wanes, the temperature 
changes, then comes the gradual, subtle 
transmutation to the soft warmth and 
harmony of the winter forest and field 
palette, on which every hue is a significant 
one. 

Study trees in spring, in summer, in fall, 
any time; but most of all, because then 
most needed, take God’s winter message 
of cheer and beauty in the trees, and 
really love them while the foliage is off! 


Aira ashok 








The Witchery of Winter 


He who marvels at the beauty of the 
world in summer will find equal cause for 
wonder and admiration in winter. It is 
true the pomp and the pageantry are swept 
away, but the essential elements remain— 
the day and the night, the mountain and 
the valley, the perpetual presence of the 
infinite sky. In winter the stars seem to 
have rekindled their fires, the moon 
achieves a fuller triumph, and the heavens 
wear a look of a more exalted simplicity. 

And then this beautiful masquerade of 
the elements—the novel disguises our 
nearest friends put on! Here is another 
rain and another dew, water that will not 
flow, nor spill, nor receive the taint of an 
unclean vessel. The old, dilapidated fence 
is suddenly set off with the most fantastic 
ruffles, scalloped and fluted after an 
unheard-of fashion. Looking downalong 
line of decrepit stone-wall, in the trimming 
of which the wind had fairly run riot, I 
saw, as for the first time, what asevere yet 
master artist old Winter is. Ah, a severe 
artist! How stern the woods look, dark 
and cold and asrigid against the horizon as 
iron! All life and action upon the snow have 
an added emphasis and significance. Every 
expression is underscored. “The woods are 
rigid and tense, keyed up by the frost, and 
resound like a stringed instrument.—John 
Burroughs in ‘* The Snow-Walkers.’’ 
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Photograph by J. H. McFarland 


“ That truly fine American tree, the tulip ’’ 




















Photograph by J. H. McFarland 


“« The dignity, symmetry, and strength of this noble elm”? 
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Photograph by J. H. McFarland 


“ This swamp white-oak, a noble veteran”? 
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Photograph by J. H. McFarland 


«« Another swamp white-oak ’’ 
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«* All the oaks are vigorous winter picture-makers ’’ 
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«« This superb old cherry along the roadside ’’ 


Photograph by J. H. McFarland 

















“« Each twig and spur traced with fairy like delicacy ”’ 
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Photograph by J. H. McFarland 
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“« The cottonwood’s sturdy sten 








“« The soft warmth and harmony of the winter Jorest ’’ 
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Photograph by Dr. M. H. Cryer 
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«« All the woods are mantled with snow ’’ 


Photograph by Dr. M. H. Cryer 














From a sketch drawn by himself in 1847 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
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Jean Francois Millet 


The life of Millet has furnished a theme 
for many a homily on the wont of mankind 
to worship at the tomb of the genius they 
have starved. The tendency of penitents 
to paint their sins over-black, and the 
impression made on a commercial genera- 
tion by the thousand-fold increase in the 
money value of Millet’s canvases, have, 
however, led to exaggerations of the ups 
and downs in his fame and fortunes. In 
many ways the circumstances of his life 
were singularly favorable to the develop- 
ment of his genius. 

Jean Francois Millet was born at Gruchy, 
a hamlet of Normandy, on October 4th, 
1814. In his family there was an unusual 
artistic strain in addition to the Norman 
peasant’s stock virtues of sturdy independ- 
ence and simple faith. For eighteen 
years Jean Francois lived the life of his 
parish-world, a peasant of the peasants, 
sharing the rude toil and rare pleasures of 
the fields. But while those about him 
merely lived that life, he understood it; 
the sombre interpretation of the toiler’s 
life which was to be his gospel to the 
world was already dimly taking shape. In 
books as well as in nature the thoughtful 
boy found spiritual nurture; Virgil and the 
Bible, which he knew by heart, broadened 
his horizons and taught him that simple 
eloquence which often in after years 
caused men to stare in astonishment at 
the peasant-painter. 

Millet’s artistic faculty found early 
expression in self-taught sketches of the 
men and things about him. His ability at 
last commanded the serious attention of 
his elders, and after holding a patriaichal 
family council, his father took him to 
Cherbourg to study. There he made 
rapid progress under the teaching of 
Dumourcel and Langlois, until, in 1836, 
he sought the wider field of Paris. 

Paris at once repelled and attracted 
Millet. His sensitive soul revolted against 
the bustle and glare of the streets, the 
boisterous freedom and petty jealousies of 
the studios, the glitter and pretence of the 
art of the reigning romantic school. But 
he found never-failing delight in the Louvre, 





studying with the intensity of a kindred 
enthusiasm the early Italian masters, his 
countryman Poussin, and above all, Michael 
Angeio. He spent some _ uncongenial 
months in the atelier of Paul Delaroche, 
the leading painter of the day, diligently 
practised drawing from life and from the 
antique two years longer, and then took 
a studio with a friend, Louis Marolle, 
making a meagre living by painting por- 
traits and signboards or mechanical pastels 
in the manner of Watteau. 

In 1840 the jury of the Salon accepted 
a conventional portrait he had sent in. 
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Encouraged by this gleam of success, Mil- 
let took to -himself a wife, a graceful but 
frail young dressmaker of Cherbourg. 
Fortune’s smiles proved fleeting, and the 
two years that followed were the blackest 
in his life. The delicate young wife soon 
succumbed to the hardships and privations 
of their lot. Millet left Paris for nearly 
two years, finding rest and healing in his 
Norman home. In 1845 he married a 
Breton peasant girl, Catharine Lemaire, 
who made him a loyal, helpful wife for all 
the balance of his days. Millet again 
returned to Paris, but met with little better 
success. His life at this time is one heart- 
breakingly monotonous struggle against 
starvation and neglect. But through all 
worry and hardship Millet was working 
out his artistic salvation, mastering the 
technique of his art, experimenting in 
many fields, growing more sure of himself 
and more conscious of his mission. With 
a change of scene he came comp etely to 
himself. 

Thirty miles from Paris, on the border 
of the great forest of Fontainebleau, nestled 
the quaint little village of Barbizon. Hither, 
in 1849, Millet came for a holiday and 
stayed for a lifetime. Here he came again 
in close touch with peasant life and_ his 
work was made clear to him. 

That work was to interpret the peasant 
to the world and the world through the 
peasant. The mystery of life weighed 
heavily on him; in this microcosm he read 
its riddle, and through the finite laid hold 
on infinity. And his answer was that 
given of old, “In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat thy bread.”’ The discipline 
and dignity of work, its deep, eternal sig- 
nificance, its pathos and sorrow inexpres- 
sible, formed the burden of the great works 
that followed—The Sower, The Reaper, 
The Shepherdess, The Gleaners, The 
Angelus, The Man with the Hoe. Millet 
was not a revolutionist, as contemporary 
critics charged. He nad no indictment to 
make against society, no remedy to advo- 
cate; his sole aim was to set forth the fact. 
Once set forth, others have read into it a 
bitter arraignment of the social system that 
brutalized the soul and “slanted the brow ”’ 
of ‘that dumb brother of the ox.’’ 

One-sided his interpretation of the peas- 
ant’s life undoubtedly was. In the same 
Barbizon that gave Millet the inspiration 
for his sombre pictures of life’s shadows, 
Corot found gladness and glory and danc- 





ing light. Yet Millet could not see oth- 
erwise than through his temperament. 
‘’ There are those who tell me that I deny 
the charms of the country,’’ he wrote. 
‘I see much more than charms there; I 
see infinite splendors. I see as well as 


they do the little flowers of which Christ 
said: “I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ 


I see very well the auréoles of the 
dandelions and the sun spreading his glory 
in the clouds, over the distant worlds. 
But none the less I see down in the plain 
the steaming horses at the plough, and in 
a rocky corner a back-broken man, whose 
‘han,’ ‘han’ (pantings) have been heard 
since morning, who is trying to straighten 
himself upright for a moment in order to 
breathe. ‘The drama is enveloped with 
splendor. ‘That expression, ‘the cry of 
the earth,’ is not my invention; it was 
neard long ago. Mly critics are men of 
taste and instruction, I suppose, but I can- 
not put myself in their skin, and since I 
have never in my life known anything but 
the fields, I try to say as well as I can 
what I saw and felt when I worked there. 
Those who can do this better than I can 
are fortunate people.”’ 

Thus faithful to his inner light Millet 
worked earnestly on, rarely beyond the 
clutch of poverty, but gradually winning 
recognition, till when, in 1875, the end 
came, all France did him homage as her 
most illustrious painter. Since that day 
his fame has broadened and taken surer 
root. The limitations of his art are not 
denied—the unequal execution, the muddy 
tones, the thickness and heaviness of his 
colors. But they are quickly forgotten in 
admiration for the breadth and height of 
his conception, for the perfection of com- 
position, the power of draughtmanship, 
the insight and the sympathy of his inter- 
pretation. Infinity lies in each of his 
paintings; they are brimming with far- 
reaching suggestion; each individual is a 
type; the sower scattering the seed, the 
gleaners in the harvest field, pathetic, 
heroic, serene, sum up whole wide aspects 
of humanity. Few painters have given to 
men such new insight into life’s mysteries, 
and few will be so high enshrined in the 
popular heart as Jean Francois Millet. 

















SCULPTURED LEATHER SCREEN—” THE CONQUERORS” 


The New Architecture 


In architectural thought to-day, two 
currents are apparent. ‘The conservative 
element holds that experience has demon- 
strated the conditions under which men 
must build to produce useful and beautiful 
edifices, and that little of a fundamental 
nature remains to be originated. “They 
hold that the work of the modern architect 
is to apply the already discovered rules to 
his problem rather than to hope to improve 
on the forms, proportions, and ornament 
that a long process of evolution has 
gradually perfected. 

In opposition to this, another group 
calls for an indigenous architecture, an 
architecture bearing the same _ intimate 
relationship to modern life and needs that 
the Parthenon bore to Greek civilization, 
and that the Gothic masterpieces bore to 
the spirit and lives of the people of the 
middle ages in Europe. But almost with- 
out exception, these very architects still 
keep Vignola’s ‘* Five Orders ”’ and various 
collections of photographs and measured 
drawings of old work on their draughting 





tables, and copy from them wholesale. 
They see the need for the new architec- 
ture, but dare not take the first step. 
They confess themselves unequal to the 
task, and soothe the conscience with an 
** Americanizing influence’”’ of eagles and 
stars in the ornament and decoration. 
Meanwhile, the new architecture is 
already here. Still somewhat crude, it has 
sprung up in answer to our modern needs, 
fulfilling those needs, and thus has at its 
heart a unifying force greater than any 
sense of beauty for beauty’s sake. The 
train-sheds of our great terminal stations, 
our railroad signal-towers, our enormous 
brick stacks, each with its plume of steam 
or smoke, our steel bridges and gas-reser- 
voirs, are the works of the new architect- 
ure. Functional beauty they have; the 
precise fitting of the means to the end, the 
expression of a need and its perfect fulfill- 
ment in the medium developed by our race 
and age for that purpose, and _ the 
fundamental virtues of mass and proportion. 
Beauty has, however, another phase 
than this, which must be recognized before 
the masterpieces of this new architecture 
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can come into being. It is the phase that 
has reference to the physiology of impress- 
ion, and it is more or less covered by the 
terms detail, ornament, and decoration. 
The works mentioned have functional 
beauty, they have sincerity, but before this 
can have full value to us our senses must 
be awakened and our attention secured 
through the sensuous craving for stimulus 
and rest accent and gradation, contrast 
and variety in form and color. Yet if 
they do not compel the respect that is due 
them on _ consideration—if they justify 
rather than demand attention—they have 
a wholesome honesty altogether lacking in 
the pretentious architecture of our cities; 
they are at least the best we have to show 
and they stand among the piecemeal re- 
hash of our dwellings and office-buildings 
as the early works of Giotto stand among 
the Byzantine echoes of his contemporaries, 





An Ancient Art Revived 


Gradually we are recovering from the 
past the secrets of arts that have been 
hidden from modern eyes. The latest of 
these to emerge into the glare and clamor 
of the twentieth century, clad in the pic- 
turesque, monastic garb of pre-Reformation 
days and shrouded in the dust of ten 
generations, is the art of leather sculpture. 
It sounds new, but, as we know, there is 
really nothing new under the sun, and 
leather sculpture, which is so new that it 
is practically unknown to the people of 
America at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, is yet so old that for three 
hundred years the artists and artisans of 
Europe have known it only as a thing of 
the past—an exquisite device for the treat- 
ment of leather, the secret of which had 
perished in the stormy days of the Reform- 
ation. This lost art they sought to revive, 


but sought in vain until those waning 
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years of the nineteenth century during 
which science and industry with daring 
and skilful hands tore secret after secret 
from the womb of nature and from the 
grave of the buried past. The art of 
leather soulpture came in anew with the 
age of the automobile, the phonograph, 
and wireless telegraphy. 

It owes its monkish garb to the fact that 
in the prior stage of its existence it was 
the monastery that sheltered it and the in- 
mates of the monastery who practised it. 
lt was a popular industry with the monks 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
the monasteries of continental Europe. 
Book-making was their favorite diversion 
and on it they exercised their artistic as 
well as their literary talents. To their 
labors in both fields we owe the preservation 
of the bulk of the literature that the world 
had accumulated before the art of Guten- 
burg and Caxton flourished. It was not 
enough that they laboriously copied the 
writings of Greek and Roman, Hebrew 
and Arabian, ancient and modern, and 
diligently and painfully rescued vaqlume 


after volume of precious poetry, and phil- 
osophy, and 


history, and _ perhaps less 
precious theology, from oblivion; it was 
desirable that the books so laboriously pro- 
duced be clad in a binding worthy of the 
time and pains they had cost, no less than 
of the gems of literature they so often 
contained. So it was that the good 
brothers of those days developed the art of 
leather sculpture and applied it to decor- 
ating the covers of their books. 

In the artistic character of the illumi- 
nation and sculpture of the bindings the 
monks were influenced to some extent by 
the prevalent art of the day. Michael 
Angelo, Albrecht Durer, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Hans Holbein, and Botticelli were 
all doing their noblest work about this 
period. ‘Their subjects were mainly relig- 
ious, and these humble disciples of the mon- 
asteries followed them from afar. The 
tools with which the monks worked the 
leather were clumsier than those that can 
now be produced,, and the results attaine2 
were rough and crude, though bearing 
always the stamp of artistic taste and dura- 
bility. The colors of the numerous speci- 
mens yet treasured in the great libraries 
are but little dimmed by age, and the work 
on the whole is in good condition after hun- 
dreds of years. Some of the devices so 
sculptured in leather represents the patient 





work of many months, if not years. It 
was the tedious character of the process, 
doubtless, which largely caused it to dis- 
appear in the wreck of monasticism and 
tumult of religious warfare which followed 
the Reformation, while the development 
of printing almost simultaneously threw 
the making of books into other and ruder 
hands, which looked to utilitarian rather 
than artistic achievement. 

The resurrection of the old monkish 
industry has been accompanied by the in- 
vention of appliances and methods which 
produce far superior results to those of the 
old days, with a minimum expenditure of 
time and labor. It is the fifteenth century 
idea driven by the twentieth century 
electric motor. The revival was part of 
the great development of art industries 
that began in Germany a couple of decades 
back, and to Henry Bussé, of Hamburg, 
belongs the honor of reéstablishing on a 
practicable basis the art which had been 
lost. The industry has now been extended 
to America, and Mr. Bussé and his son— 
the latter a brilliant designer and a thor- 
ough artist in execution—have a studio 
in Philadeiphia. 

The art of leather sculpture as practised 
to-day finds expression in many other forms 
than book covers. It is applied to making 
panels and screens, chairs, cushions, and a 
wide variety of other articles fitted for the 
adornment of richly furnished residences. 

A notable work of unusual character 
and scope is the paneling for the walls of 
the Capitol at Harrisburg. There are 
eight panels, whose dimensions are six feet 
in height by fourteen feet in length. The 
designs are original and consist of allegorical 
figures representing the various industries 
which have raised Pennsylvania to her 
leading position among the states of the 
union. This work will be a masterpiece in 
leather sculpture and from the prominence 
it will enjoy will perhaps do more to make 
known the beauties and wide range of the 
revived art than any other single specimen 
of it that can at present be named. 

The scope of the new industry is only 
beginning to be appreciated. Improve- 
ments are continually being made and new 
fields of work found. The examples repro- 
duced in the present issue of THE BooK- 
LOVERS MAGAZINE will enable the reader 
to form some idea ofthe beauty and variety 
of the work already achieved, and of the 
future that awaits its full development. 
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ROBERT BURNS 














The Man and the Poet 


In the case of most poets, the poetry 
which they wrote takes precedence in our 
thoughts of the man who wrote it; but it 
is not so with Robert Burns. This is due, 
not to any poverty of imagination, fancy, 
wit, feeling,.and power in the poetry, but 
to the incomparable wealth of human 
nature in the poet. He, perhaps, came as 


near as any other poet could to expressing 


the mighty, harrowing, beautiful, sullied, 
and despairing thing that was himself; but 
his actual self and life still loom larger 
before us, more poignant, more majestic, 
and more pitiful than anything he wrote. 
We can, indeed, from our knowledge of 
his character and career, read into his 
verses much that is not literally there; but, 
regarding his book from the strictly literary 
point of view, as dispassionate critics, the 
fact remains that it is an incomplete expo- 
sition of the heart and mind from which it 
sprang. For the majority of readers, too, 
this incompletencss is enhanced by the 
difficulties of the Scotch idiom ; it is hardly 
more an idiom than a new language. As 
a rule, Scots love and admire the poems 
and songs better than other people do; and 
this is not the result of patriotic feeling 
merely—though doubtless that is largely 
responsible for it—but simply of their bet- 
ter comprehension of what is written, with 
all its obscure associations and delicate sub- 
meanings. There stand forth from the 
mass, however, some dozen or possibly 
score of pieces which have entered entirely 
into English literature, and rise to the 
memory whenever the name of their author 
is spoken. And these are all in the 





uncompromising Scottish dialect. But the 
spirit in them is so overpowering, the 
appeal they make to universal human sym- 
pathies is so irresistible and direct, that 
what they are dazzles out of sight the garb 
they assume. They come from an emo- 
tion so catholic, intense, and true that the 
world claims them as its own. Their 
pathos, their humor, their indignation, or 
their insight lift them above external con- 
ditions, and make them the voice of man- 
kind. There are many others which 
almost rise to this height, but many fall 
below it, and many are but trifles. Burns’ 
genius was not reticent; he possessed a 
facility in composition which, in almost any 
other man, would have betrayed him into 
much more numerous superfluities and 
trivialities than are to be found in the pro- 
duct of the Scotch peasant. 

Burns stands as an example, quite unique 
in literature, of a poet not only without 
accidental advantages, but opposed by 
every outside disadvantage which life and 
the world could collect against him, who 
yet conquered, even during his own short 
lifetime, the homage and the admiration of 
the world, and whose best things are so 
good that even his worst things are 
precious; and every detail of his humble 
and often disreputable career is treasured 
more jealously than the annals of princes. 
That immensity and momentum of nature 
in him!—one stands amazed in its pres- 
ence. Circumscribed as he was within a 
few square miles of barren Scottish terri- 
tory, midst a fashion of existence nearly 
elemental in its poverty and simplicity, 
and drawing, as he did, his material and 
inspiration exclusively from it, he yet 
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touched every vital phase of human nature, 
and illuminated, sweetened, or adorned it. 
Nor does his work, as regards its essential 
effect, seem to lose through this paucity of 
material and simplicity of texture; on the 
contrary, the very obviousness and homeli- 
ness of the symbol renders more enchant- 
ing and moving, by contrast, the truth, 
love, or splendor of the idea conveyed by 
it. The latter, having had so hard a strug- 
gle to be born at all, seems at last to gain 
strength and beauty by that effort. But, 
after all, life is very simple in its vital 
aspects; we have surrounded it with a huge 
accoutrement of paraphernalia which we 
have grown to regard as necessary to it; 
but when these are stripped away, we 
realize that they were not part of the real 
thing, and we recognize the naked residue 
with a sort of shock of surprise and 
delight at its unsuspected wild rose aroma 
and charm. 

Carlyle, if I remember right, seems to think 
that Burns might have been eminent in 
any career; that he was a poet not so much 
because that was the only thing possible 
for him, but rather from lack of opportunity 
to be anything else. But to my mind, this 
does not exactly express the truth; Burns, 
no doubt, would have been a man of mark 
in any function or situation, but I cannot 
conceive that anything could have pre- 
vented him from being, in all situations, a 
poet. Poetry of the genuine sort is never 
a trade or a profession; it is the result of 
an eye and a heart divinely gifted to see 
and sympathize with nature, universal and 
human. It makes all other modes of 
expression seem artificial, incomplete, crip- 
pled. No one who has visited the region 
in which Burns dwelt and who has taken 
the impression of his physical environment, 
can doubt that the poetry which could grow 
in such a soil would thrive anywhere. 
There are pretty and picturesque bits of 
scenery in the neighborhood ; but there is 
a great deal that has no beauty; and the 
domestic sights, conditions, and influences 
which hemmed him in are, to the ordinary 
sense, blighting, sordid, and deadening to 
an extreme degree. ‘“How could a man 
born and growing up thus be a poet ?”’ is 
the wonder constantly in one’s mind. But 
the man-—the poet, the maker—is the real 
wonder; he is the incredible, the inexplic- 
able thing, perhaps because he is the only 
full and real thing in this world. He lifts 
the world upon his shoulders: he tunes it 





into harmony with himself. He _ sees 
through the formula to the spirit; he is 
Adam come again, and bringing his Eden 
with him. Love is his central quality, 
which manifests itself also as hate, scorn, and 
humor, according to the subject with which 
it deals. His main impulse is, not to cre- 
ate precisely, but to give their true forms 
to things—to restore to them their original 
quality, obscured and sophisticated by the 
unintelligent usage of generations. He 
not only interprets humanity, but he allies 
all else with it, giving it a human soul and 
brotherhood. The primal impulse within 
him sets the universe in order, and through 
the aisles and vistas thus rightly disposed 
we catch glimpses of the divine Cause and 
Prototype behind, and our ears are opened 
to the celestial music. No earthly environ- 
ment, therefore, can be adequate fully to 
house the poet; his song will always lift 
us above the purest and loveliest material 
conditions and persons, disclosing the light 
that never was on sea or land—the con- 
secration and the poet’s dream. Healone 
is positive ; everything that lies about him 
is negative—the mere foothold and back- 
ground which gives him support and pro- 
jection. And whether we find him in 
court, camp, or school, or in the squalid 
hut of a Dumfries peasant, the dispropor- 
tion between him and his setting will 
always be vast—much vaster than between 
the court and the hut. 
Whatever the eyes of 


Burns lighted 
upon became for him the theme of a poem. 


Whatever its proper quality, lovely or 
detestable, the tides of intuition and insight 
surging through it could transform it into 
food for his inspiration. It was not the 
meanness, squalor, and narrowness of the 
Ayrshire life that brought about his per- 
sonal, private failure and degradation; the 
poverty of his outward state accounts for 
his fall as little as it does for his triumph. 
Had Burns been, not a poet only, but a 
poet and nothing else, all would have gone 
well with him. But in him were bound 
together two diverse beings, divine and 
undivine, spiritual and cloddish. Between 
these could exist no common ground or 
agreement; they were in continual con- 
flict. The gross Ayrshire peasant is as 
undeniable in Burns, from first to last, as 
was the poet to whom the world delighted 
to listen. His being was the inevitable 
stage of a tragedy whose dénouement could 
not be other than temporal death and ruin. 
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Being what he interiorly and innately was, 
no lot in life, however fortunate, could 
have saved him. His was the immemorial 
battle of the lower with the higher man; 
only, so potent in him were both the 
opposing elements, the conflict which he 
illustrated was fiercer and more torturing 
than in lesser men. The classic Greeks 
foretold it in their fable of Pegasus and the 
Chimera. The scaly folds of the obscene 
monster were wrapped about the loins of 
the immortal horse, and could not, in this 
life, be shaken off. The only influence 
that can save Pegasus in this predicament 
is what the ancients figured as Perseus— 
which we may interpret as assured and 
impregnable religious faith. Burns had 
profound religious feelings and instincts, 
but his faith wasnot triumphant. Perseus 
is evidently the sole element that can turn 
the earthly tragedy into a divine comedy ; 
and Perseus was not in the saddle on this 
occasion. So, the Chimzra won: the 
Chimzra—the coarse illusions of things, 
the craving for transient gratifications, the 
base propensities which yearn for unclean 
food. 

It is no doubt true, as Burns him- 
self somewhere intimates, that the very 


purity and exquisiteness of his inspirational 
quality rendered more insupportable and 


deadly the attacks of the monster. Had 
he been, like his own father, a man of 
more evenly attempered clay, he would 
have lived and died as quietly and blame- 
lessly as his father did. “But then—also 
like his father—he would not have been a 
great poet. No power of resistance against 
evil is inherent in the poetic nature in 
itself. Rather is it, in itself, peculiarly 
open to evil counsels. It must be sensitive, 
in order to receive inspiration; but the 
same sensitiveness lays it open to sugges- 
tions from below. It must profoundly and 
ardently appreciate the spiritual delights of 
the senses; but the senses which absorb 
the divine on one side absorb with no less 
ardor on the other side the reek of the Pit. 
Only the constant and immutable attraction 
of spiritual gravitation which we term 
religious faith can, be it repeated, keep 
the house in which the poet dwells right 
side up. All the poets of mightiest inspir- 
ation have manifested it: the unknown 
author of the ‘Book of Job, Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Milton; poets of the 
second order, like Tennyson and Browning, 
have also held it. Their feet were planted 





on the everlasting rock, and their songs 
rang true to the end. Other poets, great 
in inspiration, but lacking this safeguard, 
there have been; they have sung for atime 
sweetly, movingly, ravishingly, but by 
degrees their voices failed, or became dis- 
cordant, vague, or eccentric; such were 
Villon, Shelley, Byron, and many more. 
And such was Burns; though it may be 
that he was the greatest of this class that 
ever lived. And Burns was not, as we 
have already said, positively irreligious, as 
his immediate successors, Byron and 
Shelley, were, but he doubted; and 
doubt, unless it issue in conviction, saps 
the vigor and disturbs the aim of the soul. 

Burns, then, is not to be compassioned 
because he lacked birth and education, 
wealth, and worldly position; Byron and 
Shelley had these, and they profited tnem 
nothing. We are not to arraign in his 
defence the: squalid Ayrshire cot and the 
narrow peasant existence: for these did 
not deny to the poet the daisy and the 
fieldmouse, the bonny Doon, and the Twa 
Brigs, Alloway Kirk, and Highland Mary. 
If we are to condemn anything for -his 
sake, it must be the entire social structure 
of the world of his time—and of ours. 
We must condemn, in other words, his 
heredity and his temptations. We must 
condemn the gulf that yawns between 
poverty and riches; the social fabric which 
creates beautiful conditions, but does not 
make them common—the possession of 
all who can appreciate them. We must 
condemn the discords in the human organ- 
ism which these inequalities have gradually 
developed; the passions which—though in 
themselves beneficent—have been rendered 
sinister by lack of legitimate gratification. 
In short, we must condemn the deficiency 
in mankind of mutual love and charity, the 
feeling of brotherhood, the will to seek 
each our own good rather than that of our 
neighbor. This was the real cause of 
Burns’ suffering and of his defeat; but 
manifestly, from this broad point of view, 
Burns stands on the same footing with all 
the rest of us. That which ailed him 
ails us all. 

There was in Burns another element 
besides the inspired seer and the gross 
peasant: there was the man of commanding 
intellect. The longer one studies his 
poetry and his character, the more is one 
impressed by the clear and powerful grasp 
of his mind. Almost from the first, he 
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seems to have perceived the relations of 
things, to have understood the world; 
and yet so vigorous and, as it were, 
distinct was his intelligence, that his divine 
affatus was not chilled or diverted by it. 
He went to Edinburgh and met the best 
men there in rank and in brain; but he 
held his own in their presence with secure 
composure; he gauged them against him- 
self, and was never dazzled or disconcerted 
by their accidental advantages. So far from 
that, he often abashed and perplexed them ; 
their attempts to patronize him fell from 
him absurdly; he brought them back to 
their fundamental human bearings, and 
dealt with them on that ground, inde- 
pendently, man to man. He would admit 
no superiority that was not founded in 
nature; and one fancies that his intercourse 


with the great world had the effect not of. 


humbling him in his own estimation, but 
of surprising him with the revelation that 
the great men of the world were less great, 
in comparison, than he had anticipated. 
No eyes whose glance he encountered 
were more penetrating and imperial than 
his own. Ina higher sense than was said 
of Rob Roy MacGregor, where Burns sat 
was always the head of the table. Various 
persons who met him at this period have 
endeavored to describe and account for 
him; but after all has been told and ex- 
pounded, we feel that none can fully com- 
prehend him. There was no fire like his 
fire; no voice of his compass; no sym- 
pathies so passionate and wide as his, and 
no brain so dispassionate and discriminating. 

Nor is it anticlimax to remember that he 
was no more eminent in the company of the 
so-called great than in that of the lowly 
who were his social peers. The boon 
companions of a roystering peasant are not 
commonly prone to take off their greasy 
caps to him; they delight to feel him 
lowered to their own level, and themselves 
aggrandized by his degradation. But 
Burns, even in his fallen state, was always 
king of his company. There was a torrent 
of genius even in his vices and follies which 
bankrupted emulation. The little souls of 
his associates were swallowed up and lost 
in the tumultuous abyss of his own. 
Experiences which left them limp and 
vacant were playthings for him, which he 
set to music in his defiant, matchless songs. 
It was only after he was alone once more 
that his laughter died away, his wit and 
satire ceased to bite and sparkle, and he 





sank into the depths of self-contempt and 
moral agonies. 

And tragic though these moods of des- 
pairing were, yet they contain a promise 
of radiant augury. No man who suffered 
as Burns did from the torture of his own 
misdeeds is beyond hope of redemp- 
tion. The vices and passions which 
destroyed his stalwart body and crippled 
his career, could not deaden his conscience. 
He never ceased to loathe, despise, and 
condemn the Chimzra which strangled 
him. Some human efforts to palliate his 
weaknesses he made; but in truth he was 
never himself deceived or comforted by 
them. He was curious in self-analysis, but 


SILHOUETTE OF BURNS 


his insight pierced through the illusions of 
his own syllogisms and special pleadings. 
He maintained a proud front before the 
world, but in his personal estimation of 
himself there can be no doubt that he 
stood condemned. And He who formed 
man of the dust of the earth loves a 
broken and contrite heart, and has forgive- 
ness for the sinner who has loved much. 
Burns died on the downward grade; but 
death came to him before his follies and 
degradation had, to use his own words, 
‘hardened all within,’’ and “ petrified the 
feeling.’’ And since he died, his fame, 
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based on a growing perception of the 
richness of his nature and the splendor of 
his genius, has constantly increased; and 
his faults are mourned and pardoned. 
Such men as he the world gradually 
takes into its heart of hearts, and is profited 
by them. For it is in such men that the 
world lives its deeper life, and learns to 
comprehend its nature, and to be admon- 
ished and inspired towards its destiny. 
They are more ourselves than we ourselves 
can be. They live at first hand; we, at 
various distances below them, imitate the 
life they embody. Their great and lovely 
qualities shine beyond our reach; but the 
faults that dim their lustre assure us of 
our kinship with them, and encourage us 
to persevere. In a sense, they die that we 
may live; they are immolated that we may 
escape. It is the good, and not the evil 
that great men do that survives them; it 
survives them in the gentler and wiser life 
of generations which follow them long 
after all that was mortal of them is dust. 


Pinna 


a 








The Healthfulness of Burns’ 
Poetry 


‘* Burns is a beast, with splendid gleams,”’ 
wrote Matthew Arnold informally in a 


private letter. But surely this is too harsh 
a verdict. We may grant immediately 
that Burns belonged to the once-born, not 
to the twice-born: or, to follow still fur- 
ther the phraseology adopted by Professor 
James, of Harvard, in his recent Gifford 
lectures, that he was of those “ healthy- 
minded ”’ people who lack the deeper appre- 
hension of life’s mysteries. Burns demanded 
from existence its full quota of satisfactions. 
Suffering and deprivation were to him not a 
revelation, but an outrage which put him 
at his worst; to be good, he needed to be 
happy. Nor was his ideal of happiness 
particularly lofty. Few grave duties or 
high imaginings came in his way to satisfy 
his passions, and prevent them from feed- 
ing on crude self-indulgence. But, when 
all is said, his ardent nature was rooted 
deep in sincerity and honor. It was not 
fed by much knowledge or art, and the 
spiritual values of life were unknown to 





him, but there is in his work absolutely 
nothing morbid or decadent. The ele- 
ments that either attract or repel men so 
strongly in the writings, for instance, of 
Poe, are conspicuous by their absence; the 
moral evils by which Burns’ life, and to a 
far less degree his poetry, were stained are 
those of primitive, not of degenerate, 
humanity. 

What we value in Burns’ poetry, apart 
from the inimitable and inevitable melody 
of his verse, his best gift from the gods, is 
the full outpouring of the warm, supersti- 
tious, homely, wholesome life of a peasant 
population. His years were passed within 
the limits of the eighteenth century, but 
away from its conditions; this singing 
voice, out of the very heart of the Age of 
Artifice, demonstrating that the primitive 
experiences common to all men are truer 
stuff of poetry than the recondite experi- 
ences that mark superior culture, rings 
strangely sweet in ourears. Burns’ lyrics, 
little, tender, unelaborated things that they 
are, were written to match the old melo- 
dies of the land. Spontaneous in feeling 
as the lyrics of the Elizabethan age, they 
have a more human passion; they sing 
themselves into the heart, and nestle there. 
All living things are included in the poet’s 
sociable democracy of feeling, from the 
““ wee sleekit, tim’rous, cowerin’ beastie,” 
frightened by the plough, and puir Mailie, 
the dying sheep, to Auld Hornie himself, 
invoked with familiar cheerfulness and 
friendly compassion. The rich humor, the 
wealth of domestic affections, the half- 
unconscious poetic instincts, the laborious 
healthfulness of the life of the simple folk 
among whom he lived, are in the verse of 
Burns. It breathes the good fragrance of 
the furrow; we feel in it throughout the 
revelation of a life lived, not sentimentally, 
but substantially, near to the heart of 
Nature. 

It is one of the best tests of the whole- 
someness of a man’s work to ask ourselves 
whether it takes us into the fresh air, or 
leaves us in-doors. Poe does not stand 
this test; Burns does. As we read him, 
we are under the open heavens, and a good 
wind from the wide fields of Scotland blows 
freshly against our cheeks. 


kita P. Fear 


(Wellesley College) 
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From a painting by S. M’KEnNzIE 
BONNIE JEAN 


The Immortal in Burns 


I take it that the symposiasts in the 
present discussion are expected to offer 
individual impressions and personal points 
of view rather than to indulge in objective 
criticism. In asense the position of Burns 
is now fairly beyond attack. He was a 
poct of the eighteenth century, and we 
who are now living in the twentieth cen- 
tury find that all the histories of literature 
hold him in high honor, and entertain no 
doubt concerning the substantial value of 
his achievement for English lyric. Ver- 
dicts that are returned with practical una- 
nimity in the second century after a poet 
has lived and died must be considered rea- 
sonably secure from any danger of reversal. 
Nevertheless, with all this substantial 
agreement as to the lasting character of 
his fame, there is still a wide latitude of 
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emotion between, let us say, the terms in 
which Burns is characterized by almost 
any after-dinner speaker at a Caledonian 
banquet and the estimate given by such a 
critic as Matthew Arnold. The one 
indulges in perfervid eulogy, while the 
other invokes comparisons and applies 
touchstones. But the two are probably 
not so far apart as it would seem when 
what they say is reduced to a common log- 
ical denominator. I must confess to some- 
what more of sympathy with the way in 
which the case is put by Arnold than with 
the way in which it is put by the average 
Scotchman, jealous for the fame of his own 
special poet. I have listened to such 
eulogies—or read them—with something 
of the feeling of the Queen in Hamlet, 
who replies, when asked if she sees 
nothing, “Nothing at all, yet all that 
is I see.’ 
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This suggestion, of course, must not be 
taken too literally. Applied even to the 
poems of Burns that are uncompromisingly 
Scotch in their language, I could by no 
means say that I see “‘ nothing at all.’ 
Still less would I make the claim of seeing 
“all that is.” On the contrary, I know 
perfectly well that I cannot possibly see 

all that is’? in The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. But Whittier’s Snow bound, 
although I suppose it to be a less important 
poem in the absolute scale of greatness, 
means more to me simply because it 
describes familiar scenes in my own native 
idiom. On the other hand, the strictly 
English poetry of Burns may be left out of 
the reckoning, for it is, as Matthew Arnold 
reminds us, typically eighteenth century 
poetry of a rather inferior sort. The part 
of Burns which is fairly sure to prove 
immortal, not for Scotchmen only, but for 
the whole world, is to be found in the 
pathetic and lovely lyrics that all lovers of 
poetry know by heart—the lyrics that have 
enough of Scotch idiom to make them 
racy, but not enough to make them unin- 
telligible without a glossary. It is the 
universal human note that is sounded in 
the lines, 

“* Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair! 


How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care!’’ 


(Editor The Dial) 








A True Lyric Poet 


There seems to be in certain quarters a 
disposition to deny Burns that high posi- 
tion among the British poets which has 
hitherto been accorded him by the almost 
unanimous consent of readers and critics. 
For my own part, I must frankly say that I 
scarcely know another poet whose acknow!- 
edged eminence I feel less like questioning. 
If it be old-fashioned to love and admire 
Burns with a very large part of one’s heart, 
then I amcontent to be old-fashioned. Iam 
actually guilty of preferring him to any 
modern poet of preciosity or of strenuosity 
with whom I am acquainted. 

That there are many uninspired, not to 
say dreary, pages in Burns’ complete works 





is scarcely to be denied. That the world 
of Scotch religion and Scotch whisky is not 
an altogether lovely one is equally indis- 
putable. That Burns himself had grievous 
faults, or vices, if you will, one at least of 
which is unpleasantly prominent in his 
erotic verse, will be freely admitted by his 
discreet admirers. But when all deduc- 
tions from the fame of the man and his 
works have been made, there is, in my 
judgment, enough noble manliness and 
great poetry left to justify all the affection 
and homage that Scotland and the world 
have bestowed on Robert Burns. 

For in all literature and history where 
shall we find a human being more typically 
human than Burns, and how expect that 
men shall not love a brother man who has 
so fully revealed himself to be their brother? 
And in the range of the world’s poetry, 
who, save perhaps Sappho, has so com- 
pletely sung out that inmost self to reveal 
which is the heaven-appointed task of the 
poet of essential lyric utterance? ‘There 
are many kinds of lyric in which other 
poets have excelled Burns, but who has 
excelled him in the true song lyric, whether 
with regard to quantity or to quality? He 
lives ‘‘in the general heart of men,” and 
he does so because his own heart was so 
human and because he uttered it so 
spontaneously and appealingly. 

But Burns’ reputation does not rest 
upon his songs alone. The shrewd 
mother wit, the fine independence, the 
broad human sympathy with what is best, 
the honest hatred of what is low and 
mean that are displayed in his epistles and 
satires, to say nothing of the humor and 
the dramatic power so conspicuous in 
Tam o Shanter, make one feel that 
Burns’ genius was sufficiently affluent and 
powerful to warrant his admirers in placing 
him somewhere in that spiendid group of 
British poets whose place is just below 
that of the four supreme poets of our race, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton. Burns is with Wordsworth and 
Byron and Shelley and Coleridge and 
Tennyson and Brewning and their peers. 
To attempt to determine his definite rank 
would be hazardous and unprofitable. 
Matthew Arnold, in the judgment of 
some, was not well advised when he praised 
him at the expense of Shelley, whose lyric 
genius, while vastly different from that of 
Burns, was fully as authentic. Both Burns 
and Shelley stood among the first in the 
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poetic company that Browning saw in 
imagination when he wrote his “Lost 
Leader,’’ and we can leave them coupled in 
the spirited song. That they are worthy 
to stand together seems clear to me, not 
only from my own judgment, but from the 
fact that in fifteen years of teaching Eng- 
lish literature I have never known a class 
to fail to take kindly to Burns. I am not 
sure that I cannot go farther and say that 
my experience is that students in the mass 
respond to him as readily as to any other 


British poet, save only Shakespeare and 
Milton. 


hITI Feemtl 


(Columbia University) 








A Universal Poet 


Can there be any dispute about Burns’ 
place in English poetry? After Carlyle’s 
essay and poems from Wordsworth to 
William Watson, what is there to say? 
Battles still rage around the names of 
Wordsworth and Byron, Browning and 
Tennyson, but one would have thought 
that Burns had established himself in the 
minds of critics as well as in the general 
heart of man. But we are constantly 
reminded that the standards of criticism 
are continually shifting and the personal 
equation must ever be reckoned with. 
How surprising it was to read in the Ten- 
nyson Memoir this bit of reminiscence by 
Aubrey de Vere: ‘Tennyson exclaimed 
to me one day, ‘ Read the exquisite songs 
of Burns. In shape, each of them has the 
perfection of the berry; in light the radi- 
ance of the dewdrop; you forget for its 
sake those stupid things, his serious pieces.’ 
The same day I met Wordsworth, and 
named Burns to him. Wordsworth praised 
him, even more vehemently than Ienny- 
son had done, as the great genius who 
brought Poetry back to nature; but ended, 
“Of course I refer to his serious efforts, 
such as the Cotter’s Saturday Night ; 
those foolish little amatory songs of his one 
has to forget.’ I told the tale to Henry 
Taylor that evening, and his answer was: 
‘Burns’ exquisite songs and Burns’ serious 
efforts are to me alike tedious, and disagree- 
able reading.’ ’’ 

Did one ever imagine there could be 
three such different views of Burns? Tay- 
lor’s criticism is one of the worst pieces of 





personal criticism on record. A man who 
does not read ‘and enjoy Burns is very self- 
denying of his pleasures, as Charles Lamb 
said of those who did not enjoy some of 
his seventeenth-century masters. He is 
one poet who ought to stand even in this 
great deluge of modern fiction. Tennyson 
and Wordsworth were both right, if their 
points of view are taken as supplementary. 
With Wordsworth we shall always do well 
to emphasize the historical value of Burns’ 
poetry, whether we look on him as the 
forerunner of the romantic school or, as 
Carlyle preferred to view him, as an almost 
solitary figure among the poets of the 
eighteenth century. Qne Sunday morn- 
ing stands out vividly in my memory: the 
day before I had stood a long examination 
on a graduate course in the literature of 
the eighteenth century, in which I had 
read widely for months. As I took up 
Burns’ poems I felt transported into a new 
world. It was like hearing the first bird 
of the Spring or seeing the first flower by 
the wayside. We should never forget that 
Burns ‘found Poesy adying, bade her rise 
and touch quick nature’s hem and go forth 
healed.”’ 

Scarcely less significant is his relation to 
his native land. No one ever fully appre- 
ciates Burns, I believe, who has not been 
to Scotland, and seen in monument after 
monument the story of a people’s love for 
one who revivified and nationalized them. 
Carlyle says, ‘‘A Scottish peasant’s life was 
the meanest and rudest of all lives, till 
Burns became a poet in it and a poet of it; 
found it a man’s life and therefore signi- 
ficant.’”, When he began to write, the 
national feeling was at its lowest ebb; Dr. 
Johnson’s oft-quoted words indicate the 
general view of Englishmen with regard to 
Scotland. Burns sang many a song for 
“poor auld Scotland’s sake,’’ and left his 
country no longer poor but rich in new 
life and new melodies. 

After all, however, Burns must be judged 
from the absolute rather than the historical 
standpoint. He needs no further eulogy 
than that of Tennyson’s as to the lyrical 
excellence of his songs, and I believe the 
same artistic virtue is to be found in his 
more serious poems. As to the universal 
nature of the substance of his poems there 
can be no doubt. Mr. Burroughs in his 
recently published volume has character- 
ized him well. ‘‘ There is nothing in life 
or character more winsome than common- 
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ness wedded to great excellence, the ordi- 
nary crowned with the extraordinary, as in 
Lincoln the man, Socrates the philosopher, 
Burns the poet.”’ 

I read the Cotter’s Saturday Night 
recently to an audience of factory people; 
a few days after that I read it to a college 
class—both audiences felt in the poem that 
which is elemental and universal. Burns’ 
songs will stand the same test. 


dun. 


(Trinity College) 





The Real Burns 


Mr. Henley’s life of Burns, issued some 
five or six years ago, has provoked from 
admirers of the poet a very pronounced 
and a very just dissatisfaction. It is not 
that we object to knowing the truth about 
Burns; and it is not that most of the state- 
ments of Mr. Henley with reference to the 
career of the poet are other than true. 
Burns was not an exemplary man; he vio- 
lated every law of chastity and of temper- 
ance, and that repeatedly. Everybody 
who knows anything about Burns knows 
that; everybody always has known it. 
The grievance against Mr. Henley is that 
he seems to take more interest in this 
phase of Burns’ life than in any other. 
With a prurient satisfaction, he rakes out 
to notice—or at all events, to a kind of 
leering allusion—every half-forgotten inci- 
dent that may exhibit the coarser side of 
the poet’s nature; and he makesa strenu- 
ous endeavor (not, I think, altogether 
successful) to prove that the one or two 
attachments of Burns that have been 
thought to be pure and elevating were like 
all the rest. Ina word, he has written a 
smart, but essentially vulgar, life of Burns, 
from which one might almost gather that, 
in his opinion, the most important things 
in the career of the poet were the seduc- 
tion of a series of servant girls. He would 
seem to think, moreover, that the great- 
ness of the poet is emphasized by contrast 
with this coarseness of the man. Burns is 
“a lewd, amazing man of genius,” “‘ an 
inspired faun.’’ 

Now no one ever really thinks of Burns 
as the ‘‘tame, proper, fragmentary man”’ 
Mr. Henley asserts his biographers to have 





represented him; that conception of his 
character is a creation of Mr. Henley’s 
imagination, invented for the pleasure of 
““unmasking”’ it. But it is with Burns 
the poet, primarily, that we are concerned. 
We admit that the poet and the man can- 
not be separated ; and no one would claim 
that the errors of the man should be for- 
gotten or excused in the fame of the poet. 
Yet it is true, and a valuable canon of 
criticism, that it is always more just, as well 
as more generous, to judge a man’s life by 
his book, than to judge his book by his 
life. And that is especially the case with 
Burns. It is not in the rather squalid 
record of his weaknesses and excesses that 
we shall find the real Burns, the heart of 
him. For it is not so much what a man 
does that reveals his real nature, as what 
he tries to do, or even longs to do. 


‘* What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted ; ’’ 


as Burns himself said. I doubt whether 
the real Burns will ever be very well known 
to a man, however minute his acquaint- 
ance with biographical facts, who loses no 
opportunity of reminding us that “‘the 
preaching of the poet was always better 
than his practice.’” The vigor and buoy- 
ant life, the independence, the humor arch 
or jovial, the aspiration, the love, the ten- 
derness and pity—all those qualities that 
delight the world forever in the poetry of 
Burns, did not come out of the lewd or 
grosser side of the man. And assuredly 
they are what recommend him to the 
remembrance of posterity. 

Nor is it true that the work of the poet 
was heightened by the irregular impulse 
that ruined the life of the man. On the 
contrary, the weakness and excesses that 
wrought his final ruin are just so much 
discount from the value of his work as 
poetry. His love-poetry lacks only one 
thing—that reverence which should always 
hallow the best love of man for woman. 
His emotions, on which the lyric gift 
depends, jaded by a life of uncontrolled 
impulse, soon lost something of their 
freshness and charm; they kept the fire, 
but lost the dew, of youth. There is no 
need to preach any sermon over his life; 
but it is yet true that he might have been 
a greater poet if he had been a better man. 


CT. Wunchrotee ~- 


(Wesleyan College) 
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Burns vs. Henley et al. 


I must confess that the only way in 
which it appeals to me at first to take part 
in the Burns controversy (of which I hear 
rumors now and then) is to re-read the 
poems. If every one would do that, the 
more controversy the better. One would 
even be glad to think up a few things to 
say about Burns that would be disagree- 
able enough to be noticed. Mr. Henley’s 
love of being a little ugly has certain theo- 
retical advantages. The theory seems to 
be that by enough walking on the poor 
dear public’s toes it can be got to read 
Burns again. The public does not act as 
it should. Even to the commonest author 
walking on its toes (anonymously, of 
course), would be, sometimes, a luxury 
just of itself. 

But on the whole, the public is a great 
innocent as compared with Mr. Henley. 
Many of us would rather walk on Mr. 
Henley’s toes—jump up and down on 
them gently, a little. Personally I would 
rather, if the truth were told, have even 
two or three jumps on William Ernest 
Henley’s toes, just now, than all of Burns’ 
poems put together. 

This is not as it should be. On the 
other hand, I do not know anything more 
trying than to have stand by, as one so 
often does nowadays, and watch a man of 
talent bungling away, with his easily 
arranged soul, on a man of genius. It 
cannot be helped. Nothing can be done 
about it—except not buying the book. 
And that does not count very much, or 
prevent other people from buying it. 

And the more he bungles the more they 
buy. 

If a really adequate work on Shakespeare 
were to come out next week, Shakespeare 
himself, prabab'y, would be the only one 
who would really care for a copy. The 
rest of us, in a kind of dull, vaguely 
unhappy way, would feel just a little super- 
ior to it. What we really dote on, in the 
fine arts, are not their masterpieces, but their 
controversies. To revive a classic, start up 
a nice little row about it. To be famous, 
put a chip on Milton’s shoulder and dare 
the world. To make a real literary suc- 
cess, find a Carlyle and be a Froude to him, 
or, like Robert Barrett Browning, publish 
your poor, dead, helpless father’s love let- 
ters—to be tiptoed through by people who 
have never even misunderstood the poems. 


Perhaps the thing that comes to one, as 
the most worth while to say in controversy 
about a classic poet, is that it takes the 
highest possible imaginative power to recon- 
struct a man three or four hundred years 
after he is dead—a power which only 
those who are writers of classics themselves 
can ever expect to have. Nearly all the | 
so-called higher criticism of poets, whether 
poets of the Old Testament, or of Old 
England, has been based upon lack of 
imagination in studying exceedingly imag- 
inative men. It is largely a history of 
scientists criticising poets, small, prying 
persons, with tape measures and glasses, 
pottering around great ones—persons who 
insist upon gravely dragging forward forty- 
nine facts about a man because they cannot 
understand even one. If a man is really 
an artist, his art is the only biography that 
can be read with trust. Other things are 
at best peeps or grave stares through knot- 
holes athim. If the time we are spending 
nowadays on the work of art-pettifoggers, 
or on researches by the average literary 
lawyer, like Mr. Henley, or any other 
Prosecuting Attorney to the Dead, could 
be spent in reading the authors themselves, 
the face of the modern literary world would 
be almost entirely changed in fifteen or 
twenty vears. 


(tly 








Mr. Henley’s View of Burns 


By the courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we 
present below representative extracts from Mr. 
Henley’s biographical essay on ‘Burns, to which 
Mr. Lee and Professor Winchester take such 
vigorous exception : 


The reaction set in, as I have said, and he took 
life as gallantly as his innocency might, wore the 
only tied hair in the parish, was recognisable from 
afar by his fillemot plaid, was made a ‘‘ Free and 
Accepted Mason,’’ founded a Bachelors’ Club, 
and took to sweethearting with all his heart and 
soul and strength. He had begun with a little 
harvester at fifteen; and at Kirkoswald he had 
been enamoured of Peggy Thomson to the point of 
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sleepless nights. Now, says his brother Gilbert, 
“‘he was constantly the victim of some fair en- 
slaver ’’—sometimes of two or three at a time; and 
“‘the symptoms of his passion were often such as 
nearly to equal those of the celebrated Sappho,’’ 
so that ‘‘the agitation of his mind and body ex- 
ceeded anything I know in real life.’’ . . . . And 
we have to recall the all-important fact that Burns 
was first and last a peasant, and first and last a 
peasant in revolt against the Kirk, a peasant reso- 
lute to be a buck. He was absolutely of his 
station and his time ; the poor-living, lewd, grimy, 
free-spoken, ribald old Scots peasant-world came 
to a full, brilliant, even majestic, close in his 
work. . . . . More than all, perhaps, he had the 
temperament of the viveur—the man who rejoices 
to live his life; and his appetites had been inten- 
sified, his gift of appreciation made abnormal (so 
to say), by a boyhood and an adolescence of singu- 
lar hardship and quite exceptional continence 

On the contrary, that heroine-in-chief (Highland 
Mary) is a girl of whom scarce anything definite 
is known, while what may be reasonably suspected 
of her, though natural and feminine enough, is so 
displeasing to some fanatics, that, for Burns’ sake 


“é 


(not hers) they would like to mythologise her out 
of being; or, at the least, to make her as arrant an 
impossibility as the tame, proper, figmentary 
Burns, the coinage of their own tame, proper 
brains, which they have done their best to substi- 
tute for the lewd, amazing peasant of genius, the 
inspired faun, whose voice has gone ringing 
through the courts of Time these hundred years 
and more, and is far louder and far clearer now 
than wherit first broke on the ear of man! 

Last of all, there needs but little knowledge of 
character and life to see that to apologise for 
Burns is vain, that we must accept him frankly 
and without reserve for a peasant of genius per- 
verted from his peasanthood, thrust into a place 
for which his peasanthood and his genius alike un- 
fitted him, denied a perfect opportunity, con- 
strained to live his qualities into defects, and in 
the long run beaten by a sterile and unnatural en- 
vironment. We cannot make him other than he 
was, and, especially, we cannot make him a man 
of our own time: a man born tame and civil and 
unexcessive—‘‘ he that died o’ Wednesday,’’ and 
had obituary notices in local prints. ‘‘ God have 
mercy on me,’’ he wrote once of himself, ‘‘a poor, 
damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate fool! the 
sport, the miserable victim of rebellious pride, hy- 
pochondria, 
passions.’’ 


agonizing sensibility, and bedlam 
Plainly he knew himself as his apolo- 
gists have never known him, nor will ever know. 

That his intellectual and temperamental endow- 
ment was magnificent we know by the way in 





which he affected his contemporaries, and through 
the terms in which some of them—Robertson, 
Heron, Dugald Stewart, and, especially, Maria 
Riddell—recorded their impression of him; yet we 
know also that, for all its magnificence, or, as I 
prefer to think, by reason of its magnificence, it 
could defeat and shame. 
Where was the lesion? What was the secret of his 
fall? Lord Rosebery, as I think, has hit the white 
in saying that he was ‘‘ 
great in his weaknesses. 


not save him from 


great in his strength and 
’» His master-qualities, 
oe 


this critic very justly notes, were 
sympathy.’’ 


inspiration and 
But if I would add ‘‘and character,”’ 
—which, to be sure, is largely an effect of con- 
ditions—how must the commentary run? There is 
pride—the pride of Lucifer: 


in the end? 


what did it spare him 
There is a passionate regard for 
as Sir Walter noted, a lack of 
chivalry, which is attested by those lampoons on 
living Mrs. Riddell and on dead Mrs. Oswald. 
There is the strongest sense of fatherhood, with 
the tenderest concern for ‘‘ weans and wife’’; and 


women; with, 


the:e is that resolve for pleasure which not even 
these uplifting influences can check. There is a 
noble generosity of heart and temper; but there is 
so imperfect a sense of conduct, so practical and so 
habitual a faith in a certain theory :— 
*“ The heart ay's the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang:*’*— 

that in the end you have a broken reputation, and 
death at seven or eight and thirty is the effect of a 
discrediting variety of causes. 

Taking the precisian’s point of view, one might 
describe so extraordinary a blend of differences as 
a bad, well-meaning man, and one might easily 
enough defend the description. But the precisian 
has naught to do at this grave-side; and to most 
of us now it is history that, while there was an in- 
finite deal of the best sort of good in Burns, the 
bad in him, being largely compacted of such purely 
unessential defects as arrogance, petulance, impru- 
dence, and a turn for self-indulgence, this last 
exasperated by the conditions in which his lot was 
worst kind after all. Yet 

The 
greedy 
The strength 


cast, was not of the 
the bad was bad enough to wreck the good. 
little foxes were many and active and 

enough to spoil a world of grapes. 
was great, but the weaknesses were greater; for 
time and chance and necessity were ever developing 
the weaknesses at the same time that they were 
ever beating down the strength. That is the sole 
‘And to the plea, that the 
story it rounds is very pitiful, there is this victorious 


conclusion possible. 


answer: that the Man had drunk his life to the 
lees, while the Poet had fulfilled himself to the 
accomplishing of a peculiar immortality ; so that 
to Burns Death came as a deliverer and a friend. 
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Dramatization of the Novel 


The popular novel of today is the drama 
of tomorrow. Here is an aphorism that 
within recent years has grown in truth by 
what it has fed on. The dramatized novel 
is a factor in the drama, and, as such, its 
influence for good or for bad has to be 
weighed. 

Dramatic history shows that the early 
drama evolved its technique before its indi- 
viduality; it also shows that the highest 
dramatic individuality, manifest in Shakes- 
peare, so transformed the material found at 
hand as to make the sources mere append- 
ages of genius. But today, with the plots 
furnished in a novel, the playwright does 
little more than translate the story into 
action. He writes for an audience thor- 
oughly familiar with the development of the 
story as a story, and with individual con- 
ceptions of what the characters should be. 
Evening dress alone changes the reading 
public into a theatre-going people. 

The fusing together of a certain num- 
ber of situations, without the force that 
gives vitality to art, is not the drama that 
has come to stay. ‘The drama of the 
future,’’ I heard Miss Marlowe say, “‘ will 
be the drama that depends upon intellec- 
tual development rather than outward 
action.”’ The drama of the present, how- 
ever, as typified in the dramatized novel, 
aims at amusement of a simple kind, with 
an absence of intellectual stimulus. 

Mr. Paul Kester, who dramatized When 
Knighthood Was in Flower and The Cava- 
lier, considers ‘‘the dramatization of a novel 
simply the taking of an idea in one form 
and presenting it in another,’’ and while 
there is great enthusiasm shown in his work 
along these lines, he believes “‘original work 
much freer and much better, since the dra- 
matist is not hampered with so many details 
already created.”’ 

Here one detects two artificial limita- 
tions forced upon the dramatist: the obli- 
gation of being faithful to the novelist at 
the same time that he must keep faith 
with a reading public. If it were the case 
of “‘When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre,”’ 





the playwright could be himself, and revel 
in originality. 

I talked with Mr. Kester concerning his 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. 

““It was with Miss Marlowe in mind,”’ 
he said, “‘that I wrote the play; it was with 
her constant assistance and suggestions that 
it arrived at the state in which the public so 
cordially received it. I sought to develop 
a part for Miss Marlowe, and as there was 
hardly room to give proportion to more 
than two or three personages in the drama, 
I had to make the hero passive, sacrificing 
his part for that of Mary Tudor. Writing 
in plain and simple language, I attempted 
no archaisms to lend historic atmosphere. 
I was as faithful to the book as I could be, 
not, however, to the destruction of the play. 
The merest incidents in the story I elabo- 
rated into whole scenes; the situation with 
Mary and the tailors who come to make 
preparations for her marriage with the King 
of France occupies but afew lines in the book. 

“The first thing the playwright has to 
do,’”’ Mr. Kester continued, “‘is to amuse. 
I read Mr. Major’s story, and worked it 
up very carefully in outline. I soon real- 
ized that every time a scene was changed 
some details were lost that had to be 
accounted for in some way. I first mas- 
tered my principal character, and then, 
without too much elaboration, grouped my 
situations so as best to present the char- 
acter. It is through over-elaboration that 
the strength of a play is often sacrificed.” 

In all plays, whether dramatized novels 
or no, there is found for the actor the vast 
pleasure of interpreting, of creating, that 
comes with any character. If the vehicle 
is small and the genius large, the latter 
overpowers, and the play is judged accord- 
ingly. Miss Marlowe infuses into The 
Cavalier a verve that shows her greatness 
as an artist; there is a wonderful emotional 
range that makes one wish for her a wider 
field and a deeper motive; she is, in many 
instances, too great for the play. Miss 
Marlowe’s opinions concerning the drama- 
tized novel, as expressed to me, come 
with an intellectual force that commands 
attention: 
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‘“ A successful dramatization is, it seems 
to me, to be achieved rather by catching 
the spirit of the story of the novel to be 
presented on the stage, and translating 
that spirit into an acting play, than by a 
slavish following of mere plot and incident. 
Too much is usually sacrificed to draw 
together the chief incidents that have 
seemed to attract the reading public in the 
novel, and to weld these into some sem- 
blance of dramatic form. The result has 
been too often to miss altogether the qual- 
ity and character and charm of the story, 
and by detaching the situations from their 
environment to make of them mere bald, 
unrelated incidents, without significance or 
real coherence. My observation and expe- 
rience would lead me to believe that it is 
rather in searching for the spirit of the 
novelist, and in seeking to preserve and 
present that spirit upon the stage, even if 
it must be in a somewhat altered and trans- 
lated form, than by following lines and 
episodes, that the dramatist best keeps 
faith with both novelist and actor. 

“Tf the real spirit of a character can be 
caught by the dramatist, the novel is quite 











JAMES K. HACKETT 
In The Crisis 












certain to be faithfully transferred to the 


stage. It is a comparatively simple matter 
for a skilful playwright to arrange the 
sequence of his incidents, the dialogue, 
and all that goes to make up the technical 
aspect of his play. But it is the rarer gift 
of the first choice, the insight into what is 
really good and beautiful, which, when pre- 
sented, shall not fail of the understanding, 
sympathy, and interest of an audience, 
that are the really valuable attributes of a 
maker of plays. He may bring this truth 
and charm to his work, or he may have 
the keen eye and deep sympathy to detect 
it in the characters he is to transfer from 
the pages of a novel to the boards of the 
theatre; but have it he must, if his work 
is to be of any real value. It is the spirit, 
the point of view, what is found worthy 
of selection, rather than mere technical 
skill, essential as that is, that must carry 
your book play to success. If this evanes- 
cent spirit that must pervade any book which 
is worth while transferring to the stage is 
not caught and translated into character 
and action, the play cannot hope for the 
success of the novel, for it lacks the real 
essential—its spirit. 

“As to the form of plays made from 
books, it is almost inevitable that they 
suffer in comparison with plays, frequently 
inferior in charm and acting opportunity, 
written directly for the theatre. Neces- 
sarily the form is not so perfect, and the 
desire is always to bring as much as pos- 
sible that is dramatic in the novel into the 
scope of the play. The result is often a con- 
gestion of incidents, which, however satis- 
factory to the public, cannot be otherwise 
than distressing to the dramatist who loves 
proportion.”’ 

Judged in the light of recent productions, 
the clear insight and the force of Miss 
Marlowe’s remarks are not only very evi- 
dent, but may be applied with negative 
results to the already dramatized novels. 
Nothing is wanting here to the ideal and 
yet perfectly practical characteristics, save 
the dramatist to embody them. It is not 
surprising that Miss Marlowe, with her 
sense of the deep significance of her art, 
should hold such views; they show what 
the artist requires of the dramatist, and, if 
applied, how far the dramatist approaches 
her standard. 

I met Mr. Hackett soon after witness- 
ing The Crisis. The play is notable only 
for its atmosphere; there is little for the 
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star to do, and the dominant feature of the 
drama is its absolutely clean and wholesome 
vein; there is a sweetness rather than any 
real strength to the whole. 

“The elements,’’ said Mr. Hackett, 
“that determine whether a novel is suit- 
able for dramatization depend entirely 
upon the character of the novel. In The 
Crisis, I realized that there was good 
material for a play, strong and rich in 
character sketches, and dealing with a sig- 
nificant period in American history. The 
treatment was large; the problem was vital. 
I saw possibilities in a story that was inter- 
esting because of its human element, and 
because it was typically American. The 
dramatist should not be limited by the 
author’s viewpoint. He is given a certain 
number of details, and he has the oppor- 
tunity to show his individuality in the 
handling of incidents. The dramatist 
must know the life in which his play is 
laid; and the actor and his company must 
attempt to give that atmosphere through 
acting and scenic accessories. After read- 
ing the book and the manuscript of the 
play, I considered The Crisis in its entirety, 
rather than as a part piece for myself. No 
matter how happily conceived a part may 
be, if the play is poor, the part will fail. 
Stephen. Brice is a simple character, but 
requires a hard piece of physical acting. 
Not that I did not have to expend much 
thought upon the portrayal of Brice’s char- 
acter, but the understanding of it, for the 
audience, depends largely upon outward 
action.”’ 

The awakening of historic interest, with 
the play as a medium, is a good result of 
the dramatization of the novel. “‘I do 
hope,’’ Miss Marlowe said to me, “that 
my playing When Knighthood Was in Flower 
has awakened in those who have seen me 
a desire to know more of the period in 
which the story is laid.”’ 

Agnes Repplier says that lectures are 
easy and lazy ways of obtaining stray bits 
of knowledge. So with the drama, for it 
is doubtful whether in the majority of 
cases a permanent impression of a period 
is carried away from the theatre. Never- 
theless the dramatized novel should at least 
reflect the life of a period through a domi- 
nant character; it should deal with prob- 
lems that are vital, that are human. Even 
the swashbuckler has his psychological side, 
whether he be a Cyrano de Bergerac or a 
Francois Villon, and something more is 





required than dexterity in the handling of 
a sword or the rendering of a simple love 
scene between hero and heroine. The 
Cavalier contains certain situations that are 
notably dramatic, others that are refreshing 
and full of charm; yet one forgets the play 
at times, where it cannot hold the force 
Miss Marlowe gives it. 

Speaking to me of the literary drama, 
Mr. Otis Skinner said: 

““No matter what the critics say about 
Shakespeare’s art, his trade was that of a 
playwright first of all. What we look for 
in the drama is action; beautiful thought is 
to be desired, but it is of secondary impor- 
tance. In my production of Francesca da 
Rimini, I selected Boker’s version in pref- 
erence to Stephen Phillips’, for the reason 
that the latter is a poet like Tennyson, and 
has not, to me, grasped the essentials of 
dramatic art. The technique of the drama 
is what one wants at the outset.”’ 

But the dramatist has something more 
to do than merely to show his technique; 
he must demand something of the actor by 
infusing into his work the proportionate 
variation of emotions that go to make a 
character human. The artistic conscience 
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of the artist often finds the dramatist want- 
ing in this respect. Where the book has 
been turned into a play with considerable 
dramatic action, where, as is often the case, 
the story has been shorn of most of its psy- 
chological movement, the result is almost 
certain to be melodramatic. 

Glancing at the long list of novel-plays, 
we see that there are only a few that give 
the actor fair scope. To the great actor 
the work is small. Mr. Mansfield toyed 
perfectly with Monsieur Beaucaire, whereas 
there was exhilaration in his Cyrano de 
Bergerac ; Mr. Sothern was ideally roman- 
tic in the Prisoner of Zenda, whereas he 
shows intellectual force and delight in his 
Hamlet. Miss Allen succeeded in making 
a better play of Jn the Palace of the King 
than Mr. Crawford did a book, but she 
showed her limitations in The Eternal City 
by becoming melodramatic. A fair actor 
can fill the roles of the dramatized novel 
perfectly, and the result is a surfeit of 
stars. 

The drama in America is virile and full 
of latent energy; the dramatized novel is 
only a passing phase. The drama is strong 
in spirit, though sometimes weak in the 
flesh; there is no reason why in the drama 
of the immediate future the inherent in- 
tellectual force should not manifest itself 
more vigorously. 














The Ethical Side of Recent 
English Drama 


The ethical importance of the drama 
has received an extraordinary amount of 
attention from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle to our own. In theory, the influence 
of the drama upon morals is supposed to 
be greater even than the influence of liter- 
ature, on the principle that what we act- 
ually see affects us far more powerfully than 
what we merely hear and read. There is 
no doubt that the immediate emotional 
effect of a dramatic production is extremely 
vivid and intense. It has been wrought 
through the eye pictorially, and it has been 
carried to the brain by the living voice— 
appealing, insistent, human. The senses 
are also affected by all the dramatic acces- 





sories of color and movement; music lends 
its powerful aid; and nature is so modified 
and heightened by conscious art as to ren- 
der the illusion almost more than perfect, 
if the expression may be allowed, since in 
a skilfully constructed drama there is a 
completeness and unity which are beyond 
the completeness and the unity of actual 
life. The play appeals simultaneously to 
the mind, to the imagination, and to the 
heart of the spectator; and unless he hap- 
pens to be by nature or from long expe- 
rience extremely unimpressionable, he is 
swept away and surrenders himself to the 
fascination of that which is enacted before 
his very eyes. 

Nevertheless, while it would be absurd 
to deny the power with which a great dra- 
matic masterpiece stirs the sympathies and 
plays upon the emotions, I often wonder 
whether, in some respects, the scope of its 
influence has not been much exaggerated 
both by those who are the friends of the 
drama and by those who are its foes. Do 
not its friends overestimate its importance 
as a potential moral influence? Do not its 
enemies unreasonably magnify its power of 
doing harm? That the immediate influ- 
ence of a dramatic production is very great 
no one can doubt. Whether this influence 
has any of the elements of permanency in 
it is an altogether different question. Some 
consideration of the subject from this point 
of view is not unprofitable, since it comes 
very prominently before the mind when we 
survey the work of those who provide the 
contemporary theatre with its plays. 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that most dramatic works deal with times 
and places, or, at any rate, with phases of 
existence and with personages, very differ- 
ent from those with which our own expe- 
rience renders us familiar. Historical plays 
naturally have to do with the past; often- 
times with a past that is very remote 
indeed. The scenes, the incidents, the 
manners represented, even the costumes 
and the general details of the setting, carry 
us in imagination wholly outside of the life 
that we are individually living at the pres- 
ent day. We have no point of contact 
with them in our own experience. Greeks 
and Romans, feudal chieftains, kings and 
princes, with their background of lictors, 
gladiators, legionaries, vassals, retainers, or 
yeomen, as the case may be, appeal to one’s 
sense of the picturesque. They afford a 
brilliant spectacle, they delight one’s 
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imagination, and satisfy for the moment 
one’s historical sense; but they are essen- 
tially unreal in that they belong to another 
world than ours. 

The same thing is true of the romantic 
drama, even though the time of the action 
be modern and perhaps contemporaneous, 
for the incidents and motives are conceived 
in such a way as to make them foreign to 
an ordinary experience. Thus, The Prisoner 
of Zenda and The Conquerors are supposed 
to be of our time, yet as a matter of fact 
the world they show is one that has no 
real existence, and their action seems as 
much removed from anything we have seen 
and known, or are likely to see and know, 
as is the action of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus 
or of Dryden’s Ail for Love. 

Indeed, this very unreality, this breaking 
away from everything of which we have 
any personal experience, this indulgence of 
the fancy and temporary forgetfulness of 
the actualities of our own existence, are 
the very things that most delight the aver- 
age theatre-goer; and they delight him 
exactly in proportion to the forgetfulness 
of ordinary life which they bring. We 
have all heard persons say that they dislike 
plays which have unhappy endings because 


there is enough unhappiness in real life 
without seeking it in a mimic representa- 


tion on the stage. “This remark is very 
trite; but the feeling which underlies it is 
worth considering, since it explains just 
what it is that draws most persons to the 
theatre—a desire to get away from the 
commonplace and to revel for a little while 
amid picturesque and piquant unrealities. 
The motive is a very natural one, and it 
serves to show that what one beholds upon 
the stage is almost always viewed as some- 
thing quite apart in every way from real 
life. When we visit Stageland we go in 
much the same spirit in which we should 
make a trip to another world—to Mars or 
to the moon. Almost anything may hap- 
pen in Stageland; and just what it is that 
happens or just why it happens we do not 
greatly care so long as we are thoroughly 
amused and interested. We accept the 
theatre’s conventions as a matter of course, 
even when they are quite absurd; we not 
only suffer its illusions, but we help them 
out quite willingly. At the theatre we are 
like children who, when they are playing 
robbers or giants, ‘‘make believe’’ by a 
sort of mutual and tacit understanding. 
While the game is going on, they are 





intensely in earnest. To their imagina- 
tions the illusion is quite perfect. They 
enjoy themselves immensely. But as soon 
as the game is over, they do not think of 
it again. ‘They have had their fun, and it 
was only fun and nothing more. 

Now just because Stageland is Stage- 
land, and because nearly everything about 
it is felt to be so utterly remote from us, 
its ethical influence has, I think, been 
vastly overrated. Neither for good nor 
for evil are dramatic representations very 
powerful. What people do in a play mat- 
ters very little. While the play is going 
on before us, we are all, for the time being, 
champions of virtue and contemners of vil- 
lainy. In fact, all over the world the most 
moral plays find the heartiest approval from 
audiences made up of the least reputable 
elements of the population. A famous 
detective once remarked that a stage villain 
is always most vigorously hissed in those 
parts of the theatre where pickpockets, 
sneak-thieves, and other rascals are thickly 
packed together. It is a well-known fact 
that in the theatres of the slums no play 
can be successful unless at the end of it 
vice is duly punished and virtue made 
triumphant. And it is in the Parisian 
theatres of the lowest class that the actor 
who takes the part of the villain demands 
and receives a higher ‘salary than the actor 
who represents the virtuous hero. All 
this means that the spectators view the 
progress of a drama in a spirit of almost 
absolute detachment, and that in the main 
they find no lesson in it. They do not 
apply even its most obvious teachings to 
themselves and to the conduct of their 
individual lives. Whatever happens, hap- 
pens in Stageland; and when the curtain 
falls, Stageland melts away into nothing- 
ness. Its heroes and its scoundrels, its 
noble sentiments and its brilliant cynicism, 
its acts of heroism and its deeds of crime, 
vanish as soon as the footlights are turned 
off and the great hall has become a dark 
and empty cave of silence. 

The only plays which have a moral influ- 
ence sufficiently great to be reckoned with 
are those which deal with contemporary 
life and are keyed to the note of every-day 
existence. Such are the most important 
productions of recent English dramatists, 
and their power is not to be denied. They 
are often very subtly constructed, with 
wonderful verisimilitude, and with a most 
effective mastery of the playwright’s art. 
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They influence us for the reason that they 
come home to us, that they are natural 
and plausible, and that they exhibit stan- 
dards of action and views of life which are 
supposed to be those of our own world. 
Unfortunately such power as they have is 
necessarily a power working for evil rather 
than for good. So far as these plays are 
wholesome in sentiment and clean in sug- 
gestion they are innocuous. They are 
scarcely, however, a positive moral force. 
But when they are unwholesome and, in 
their fundamental meaning, unclean, they 
undermine morality. I am not speaking 
of plays that are notoriously and almost 
professedly improper, that deal with the 
life of social outcasts, and that depict this 
life with frank audacity. Such adaptations 
from the French as Zaza and Sapho have 
been widely denounced by press and pulpit, 
yet I do not believe that they are particu- 
larly harmful. Their very rankness, the 
very nature of their plots and situations, 
suffice to warn the guardians of the young 
against them; and it is only the very young 
who could be made the worse for seeing 
them. Moreover, such plays as‘these are 
studies in a life that does not touch our 
own, and they are prosy and depressing 
studies at the best. It is not conceivable 
that any young girl, even if she were to 
witness them, could find anything very 
interesting, much less alluring, in the sor- 
did miseries of the bedraggled heroines of 
these plays. 

But the case is quite different with some 
very skilfully constructed dramatic pieces 
that have come to us from England during 
the past few years and that have beem imi- 
tated by our own playwrights. Three of 
them stand out as typical of all the rest: 
Mr. Carton’s Lord and Lady Algy, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’ A/rs. Dane’s Defence, 
and Mr. Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex. 
These three plays are really brilliant. They 
display extraordinary technical skill. They 
abound in exciting situations. They are 
witty, ingenious, and truly dramatic. More- 
over, there is absolutely nothing in their 
language or in their personages to give 
one any violent moral shock. It is the life 
of the modern drawing-room that we are 
supposed tosee. The characters are ladies 
and gentlemen. The general atmosphere 
is one of culture, of refined luxury, of 
savoir-faire and savoir-vivre. Neverthe- 
less, it is not easy to conceive of a more 
insidiously baneful influence than that 





which these plays and others like them 
must in the end exert, not merely upon 
the young and immature, but even upon 
those of riper yéars. For they represent 
a profound and corroding cynicism, an 
acceptance of evil as a matter of course. 
After seeing one of these adroit produc- 
tions, the spectator may well wonder 
whether the world has really undergone a 
change whereby truth has ceased to be 
inseparable from manliness and modesty 
from womanhood, and whether we ought 
to hold that nothing is worth while. The 
influence of these plays is one that does not 
easily fade away. It is one that gets its 
greatest force from lightness of touch, 
from urbanity, from grace, from wit, from 
charm of manner, and, above all, from nat- 
uralness and apparent fidelity to life. Vir- 
tue is not mocked at, but its existence is 
ignored. Evil is not defended, but its 
prevalence is assumed. This is the drama 
of disintegration, gradually sapping the 
foundation of our moral standards. ‘That 
its makers are the very ablest of those who 
are now writing plays for the American 
and English stage is a fact that may be 
deplored but cannot pass unheeded. Just 
as Offenbach in his wanton musical phrases 
expressed the decadence of France under 
the Second Empire, so such men as Car- 
ton and Pinero in dramatic form are illus- 
trating and accelerating a serious moral 
laxity in the Anglo-Saxon world today. 


Harr. Phwmelar Peete 


The Problem Play 


The problem play was a part of that 
comprehensive scientific movement which 
also produced, among its many corollaries, 
the so much more abundant crop of strong 
naturalistic novels. The first and the 
ablest examples of this drama have appeared 
on the Continent and have modified the 
development in England—especially the 
plays of Ibsen, the most influential of 
living playwrights, without whom the British 
movement could hardly have taken quite 
its actual direction. 

Mr. Jones shows less of this influence 
than Mr. Pinero or Mr. Shaw, and when 
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he does give prominence to an ethical dis- 
cussion, as in Mrs. Dane’s Defence, there 
is a less definite origin. Probably next to 
Ibsen the man who has most influenced 
the new, serious, analytic drama of 
England is the younger Dumas, who, like 
Ibsen, was so consummate a stage tech- 
nician that his theses are usually forced 
into theatrical effectiveness. Of some 
contemporary British dramatists he _ is 
the master, almost as directly as Ibsen is 
of others; and the two influences are 
not infrequently combined in the same 
man. 

Any strong movement of faith is 
better for art than none, and the most 
fervent convictions of our day have been 
scientific. In the drama the problem play 
is an exaggeration of this faith: the serious 
psychological interest is the healthy and 
fertile centre of it. Several books have 
been written on the bankruptcy of science. 
Among the legitimate artistic children 
which science can claim is the more worthy 
drama of our day; and now that we have 
experienced the extreme natural to a new 
movement, we may expect increasingly 
good results from the higher standards of 
veracity recently imposed upon the stage. 


While playwrights who are most directly 


the imitators of the pioneers in the 
movement may not go far, their work may 
well enrich the soil for successors who, 
assuming easily all of value that has been 
fought for, will on that foundation build 
solidly with imaginative pleasure as their 
aim—the proper end of art. 

The trouble with many of our problem 
plays which end in death or failure is that 
they are depressing. A tragedy should 
send us from the theatre with our chests 
thrown out, full of courage—not with 
drooping shoulders and lessened hope. If 
the passions depicted have been high and 
simple, if the essence of life seems to have 
been given so that it is right that life should 
end, we are satisfied, even if the tears 
stand in our eyes—and this is tragedy. If, 
as too frequently in the problem play, 
which is often also called a “disagreeable 
play,’’ we have been impressed with bad 
luck, hereditary evil, misunderstanding, 
inevitable misfortune, and the depths of 
the soul have not been freely sounded when 
the knell comes, we are in a lower species 
of drama. A play should not compete 
with science, or seek that definiteness of 
meaning which the mathematician missed 





in Paradise Lost. It should not, as our 
problem plays too often do, affect the 
nerves more than the imagination. No 
arguments about truth will enable us to 
produce high art without sweetness and 
light. Ibsen is a great playwright because 
he is a poet and because he is always a 
skilful workman; but in a number of his 
dramas his yalue is diminished by his infat- 
uation with sociological and ethical prob- 
lems, which tends to dim that stark and 
vivid imagination which gleams even 
through the restricting tensity of his thesis 
plays. 

Still less does the argumentative attitude 
accord with the nature of the English im- 
agination. To show malice in a fittingly 
unbecoming light, as in The School for 
Scandal, is much more artistic than to 
make any precise allegation about its 
results; and likewise pedantry is attacked 
in the ideal manner by Moliere. 
Intellectual realism is often further from 
artistic truth than the most naked melo- 
drama. Great dramatic ideas are imagi- 
native and emotional conceptions, and the 
nearest to an exact statement that can be 
made about them will tell what feeling 
of life they imbue. The great dramatic 
truths are simple. Nothing is more im- 
potent in art than the results reached by 
playwrights who rejoice in complicating 
the qualities of character instead of clarify- 
ing them. The playwright who merely 
accumulates motives and thinks he is not 
bound to give them any more consistency 
than they have in life is a poor dramatist. 
The truth of artistic genius is clear, and 
the truth of science is clear also, but in 
another way that cannot be transposed or 
transformed into a work of art. It is in 
vain to seek to lower the story, the per- 
sons, or the words of a play to the tone of 
actual life. 

As far as permanent literature is con- 
cerned, therefore, we must look upon the 
current English problem plays mainly as 
harbingers of better things; while at the 
same time, judging from the average 
standards of the drama, we can value them 
for their decided superiority over much 
that preceded them. Already in Germany 
a drama exists in which imagination and 
realism are happily wedded. 


Arma Pha ge? 
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EDUCATION AND RELIGION 








The College Course Enriched 


Just now the university world is agitated 
over the question of shortening the college 
course in the interest of professional study. 
After a long struggle the university has 
succeeded in establishing the fact that first 
class lawyers, physicians, and professional 
men generally need the extended training 
and broad horizon of the liberally educated 
man. A few of our professional schools— 
and these the ones giving the best 
instruction—have put this opinion into 
practice, and require the college degree of 
A.B. or its equivalent for entrance on 
these courses. 

But these liberally educated doctors and 
lawyers enter on their proper work in life 
later than those who “ walk into the pro- 
fession from the street.’’ That part of 
cheir college course on which professional 
work chiefly depends can be given in less 
time than four years. ‘The desire of all 
schools to do more advanced work has 
pushed the college upward into the domain 
of the university, and the high school or 
preparatory school now gives the equivalent 
of work which twenty years ago was 
reserved for the freshman and sophomore 
years of college. In a sense, the high 
school is becoming a small college, while 
the large college is growing impatient with 
the function of general training and 
general education. 

In view of all these facts, it is proposed 
to limit the college course to three years, 
yielding the last year wholly to the pro- 
fessional school. Two years have been 
added for college work by the high school. 
One of these years is to be retained by the 
college for its proper work, the other 
passed on to the professional school of 
which the college is now a feeder instead 
of a rival. From another quarter comes 
the proposition to devote the first two 
years of the college to general culture, to 
grant the college degree of A. B. or its 
equivalent at-the end of the sophomore 
year, and to turn the student over at once 
to the professional school. 

In both of these propositions there is a 
degree of merit. The higher education 





must be specialized. It must be related to 
life, and all matters irrelevent and unfruit- 
ful to the individual man should be 
eliminated from it. 

But in the opinion of the present writer 
the ends in view, in so far as they are 
desirable, can be attained in a better way. 
The college freed from the burden of 
prescribed studies and of elementary de- 
tails can do more in its present course than 
it used to do. It can make the degree of 
A. B. mean more, and the process of 
gaining it more useful. 

Let the college course stand as the four 
years’ work of an average intelligent man, 
to be taken in three years when possible, 
in five when necessary. Let these four 
years contain a backbone of some study 
continuously pursued. A year of advanced 
work in some congenial subject is worth 
more than a second elementary course in 
some other subject. Educationally, the 
third year in chemistry or Greek is worth 
more than the second or the first. It is 
the advanced work, the thorough work, 
the specialized work, which gives character 
to the higher education. A two years’ 
college course gives no chance for such 
specialization. This should lead the college 
student to independent work in the line of 
his specialty. I will not say “original 
research,’’ for that is too large a phrase, 
but something which gives the student a 
touch of the scientific method and respect 
for his own opinions. In the present four 
years’ college course this is possible, and it 
is far more important than anything else 
in the way of education which the college 
can give. It does not matter whether this 
work be done in biology, in engineering, 
in history, or in Greek. Its purpose is to 
set the student on his own feet as a 
scholar, and until thus set on his own feet, 
the college degree of to-day should not be 
granted to him. _I do not believe in de- 
grees, gowns, hoods, or any other formule, 
but while such exist, they may as well 
have an honorable meaning. Then let 
the bachelor’s degree imply a _ college 
course of general training, which shall in- 
clude within itself continuous, coherent 
training in any worthy specialty, with some 
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experience in the methods of research and 
the formation of original judgments. At 
the same time, it is possible to include in 
the college course the beginning of pro- 
fessional studies. Elementary law, phys- 
iology, histology, anatomy — all these 
are, properly, college studies. It is absurd 
to regard elementary law as a species of 
graduate work. It belongs with elemen- 
tary economics, elementary chemistry, 
trigonometry, and geometry to the cate- 
gory of beginnings of science. It should 
have its place in the college course, and 
as an open elective to men who are not 
destined to be lawyers. The principles of 
equity are good for all men to know and 
to consider. 

I believe, then, that instead of shortening 
the college course, we should use the 
glorious opportunity to enrich it, to bring 
freedom and life into it, and to make it of 
more value to the scholarly professional 
man than anything he can find anywhere 
else. I believe that the college should 
blend with the university, that professional 
work should be begun earlier and be pur- 
sued less exclusively, or rather on broader 
lines. In this view a course in medicine 
should be seven years long, beginning with 
the close of the high school of today, and 
a well ordered college course should be an 
integral part of it. The courses in other 
professions should be similarly arranged, 
and those in law, mining, or engineering 
should not be less than six years in length. 

But the most valuable part of it all be- 
longs in the senior year of the college 
course, the time when the student should 
be ready to think for himself in the line of 
his own specialty, the time when he can 
make methods of research his own by 
actually and successfully using them. 

Success in professional life demands 
specialization, and early specialization, but 
at the same time it demands breadth of 
resources. The student who acquires 
large resources, a broad horizon, and the 
elements of success as a man, with the 
basis for continuous enjoyment of the best 
in life, must not be in too great haste. 
He needs every hour of a four years’ col- 
lege course besides all the time he can 
give to professional training. It is for men 
of this type that the degrees of the 
university — academic or professional — 
should be reserved. 


Qa it DeK Decrtane 





What Form Shall Christianity 
Take ? 


At the opening of the twentieth century 
the organized religious life of the western 
world dwells in the fortress of Roman 
Catholicism, the scattered camps of Pro- 
testantism, and the medieval building, 
half cathedral and half parliament house, of 
the English and American Episcopal 
Church. These three expressions of 
Christianity are not greatly unequal in im- 
portance. Importance is the product 
reached by the multiplication of numbers 
by weight. By this method of arithmetic 
the result in all these cases will not be far 
from equal. 

But outside all these organizations there 
is a vast and steadily increasing number of 
religious folk who prefer to live out of 
doors. Their religion is Christianity in 
the main, but is Christianity without a 
church and without a creed. This class 
is being continually recruited. For a 
generation past these recruits have come 
mainly from the churches. They have 
been people who were born and reared _in 
some ecclesiastical organization, but whose 
attachment to it grew gradually weaker 
until it ended in their final separation. 
They have never been excommunicated ; 
they have simply dropped out. There are 
in the country tens of thousands of men 
whose names were once borne'on church 
rolls but have been dropped therefrom for 
no other cause than prolonged absence. 
In many cases, no doubt, their lapse has 
been due to a growing indifference to 
religion in itself; but in most cases their 
religious life, never very ardent, is as 
earnest as it ever was, but they do not any 
longer find any use for church ordinances 
or sacraments. ‘They are found chiefly at 
the two ends of the social spectrum, that 
is, in the most highly educated and culti- 
vated class, and in the laboring class. Onthe 
one hand theyare college presidents, cabinet 
officers, judges, lawyers, editors, doctors, 
literary men and women, college professors, 
teachers, correspondents, politicians, legis- 
lators, and such like. Let anyone whose 
acquaintance is large among this class call 
to mind the actual attitude of the men he 
knows, and he will possibly be surprised to 
find how great a proportion of them is in 
the religious position named. At the 
other end of the scale is to be found a far 
more numerous class in much the same 
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position. The working men and their 
leaders, however, are much less friendly to 
the Church in their estrangement from 
her. ‘They are very poorly informed con- 
cerning the Church’s actual doctrines, 
practices, and temper, and are in the main 
inclined to be hostile. 

Just at present this unchurched religious 
class is being swelled with enormous rapid- 
ity from two sources. In the first place 
the children of a generation which dropped 
out of the Church have now grown to 
man’s estate. In the second place that 
tradition and social compulsion which, 
ever since Constantine’s time, has held the 
multitude up to at least a normal church 
connection is rapidly disappearing. The 
result is that the Church at the opening of 
the twentieth century confronts a situation 
the like of which she has not before been 
called upon to face since the fourth cen- 
tury. The question before her is whether 
or not she can stop the exodus and regain 
control of the religious life of the people. 

The problem is one of more than eccles- 
iastical interest. The moral and social 
welfare of society is deeply concerned with it. 
Neither the ecclesiastic nor the statesman 
seems at all adequately to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. The churchman 
satisfies himself with compiling statistics, 
from which he extracts the comfortable 
deduction that his own denomination, at 
any rate, is holding its own, but does not 
trouble himself to estimate with care the 
actual value of the figures with which he 
deals. The statesman, on the other hand, 
has no adequate conception of the role 
which the Church has played and is playing 
in the world’s life. I propose to myself, 
therefore, the task of making an estimate 
of the organized forms of Christianity now 
existing, with a view to ascertain whether 
any one of them is likely to gain or to 
hold a dominating place in the religious 
sphere during this new century. 

The organized ecclesiastical society 
which is most easy to deal with in this 
way is the Church of Rome. Her position 
is so well defined and definitely announced 
that in dealing with it one can see what 
one is doing. Is Rome to control the 
ecclesiastical future of Europe and Ameri- 
ca? I raise the question with no contro- 
versial purpose in mind. I wish only to 
marshal the facts available in the case. 
If the statement of facts be challenged in 
any instance, the appeal can only be taken 





to neutral and unbiassed authorities. The 
question is not even what ecclesiastical 
form ought to prevail, but which one, all 
things considered, is likely to. The claim 
of Rome is very easily stated. It is this: 

Jesus Christ organized and established a 
Church which he intended should become 
conterminous with the world. He ap- 
pointed officers to administer it. From 
among these officers he chose one to whom 
he committed without reserve all the 
power which he himself exercised. This 
man selected Rome, the capital city, as 
the seat of his rule. By the authority 
committed to him by Christ he ordained 
that to his successors in the bishopric of 
Rome, regularly chosen, should be passed 
on through all time the same power to 
rule and guide the Church which he had 
himself received from his Master. By this 
authority the Bishop of Rome, better 
known as the Pope, becomes. the 
‘““Vicegerent of God upon earth”’ in regu- 
larly ordained and divinely established suc- 
cession. This is Romanism. If this 
claim can make itself good or can get itself 
accepted, the question is closed. There 
is no room for any other church. The 
existence of any other becomes an imper- 
tinence, not to say a crime. Both the 
strength and weakness of the claim are to 
be found right here. All will agree that 
the claim has been maintained with splen- 
did consistency and with at least apparent 
success. So far as I am aware there is no 
disposition anywhere within that Church 
to-day to bate any whit of this demand. 
“* Submission to the chair of Peter’”’ is her 
final word. It is not necessary to assume 
that this demand is due to ecclesiastical 
love of power. We may admit that it is 
the natural action taken by a church 
which believes that the Pope possesses 
this divine power derived from Christ 
through Peter. The only point which 
concerns us is whether this contention is 
or is not likely to be admitted by those to 
whom it is to be addressed. 

One would naturally be tempted to say 
that it is at bottom only a question of 
history. If it can be shown that Christ 
did actually make such an arrangement, 
the matter wll be settled for all who have 
a right to call themselves Christians. 
There is nothing to do but submit. But 
the case is not so simple. Suppose the 
verdict of the historical experts should be 
given that there is very little reason to be- 
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lieve that Peter was ever at Rome in his 
life; that there is no historical reason 
whatever for believing that he transmitted 
to any successor the unique authority 
which Christ had conveyed to him; that 
the Decretals originally used to show the 
supreme place allowed by the Church to 
the Bishop of Rome were forgeries. 

None of these historical decisions will 
greatly affect the situation, or at least 
affect it for a good while to come. All 
the historical assumptions which were used 
originally in upbuilding the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome may well be regarded as 
having filled the place which the temporary 
wooden form does in the building of a 
stone arch. After the arch is once built 
the form may be removed and broken up 
if you will. It has served its purpose. In 
the case of the Roman Church the build- 
ing has been erected. Whatever one may 
decide as to the quality of the material 
which entered into the sub-structure, the 
building itself is a very evident fact. Still 
it is well for the intelligent public to know 
precisely what Roman Catholicism is and 
what it is not. It is not essentially any 
doctrine of the sacraments, or any special 
type of piety, or a priesthood, or a political 
power. Any of these things it might 
modify or change without losing identity. 
But the one central, elemental, construc- 
tive quality is the claim that the Bishop of 
Rome is a person divinely commissioned by 
Jesus Christ, through St. Peter, to rule 
and govern the Christian Church through 
all the ages. 

It is perfectly evident, therefore, that 
Rome can never make any compromise or 
concordat with any body of Christian peo- 
ple in their organized capacity. She can 
deal only with individuals. Church unity, 
from her standpoint, is to be reached in no 
way but by all other churches surrendering 
their organization and making their sub- 
mission as individuals. Or, what is prac- 
tically the same thing, all the members of 
other churches may make their submission 
separately until there would be no other 
churches left. This is the dream and the 
hope of Romanism in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Is there any likelihood of its being 
realized ? 

If one were to look at this country 
alone, without taking account of past his- 
tory elsewhere, he would be inclined to 
say yes. The growth of the Roman 
Church in the United States is one of the 





most striking facts in history. What 
makes it all the more noteworthy is its 
unexpectedness. The unexpected is what 
has happened. That a new country, 
openly sworn to the principle of personal 
liberty, should have proved to be the most 
favorable ground on earth for the growth 
of a church openly sworn to the principle 
of authority is surely a notable thing. It 
is probably true that during the nineteenth 
century the actual gain to the Roman 
Church in numbers, wealth, influence, and 
prestige has been greater in the United 
States than in all the rest of the world 
together. And the gain is not only or 
chiefly in the particulars mentioned. She 
has gained the popular good-will, or at 
least a favorable prepossession, and she has 
conquered respect. The attitude of the 
average Protestant toward that Church 
to-day is avery interesting study. He looks 
at her with a mingled feeling of admiration, 
distrust, envy, and fear. He is about 
equally prepared, upon cause being shown, 
to become her active enemy or her submis- 
sive servant. Which position he will ulti- 
mately take remains to be seen. ‘There 
are some things which make it likely that 
it will be seen, probably, before the middle 
of this century. These things we shall 
notice later on. At present those who 
look upon her most favorably are that large 
and very influential class of men whose 
antecedents were Protestant but whose 
actual connection with Protestant churches 
is little more than nominal. They know 
enough of Protestantism to make them 
alive to its faults, and they know just 
enough of Romanism to make them admire 
its excellences. These men care little for 
the theological and ecclesiastical questions 
which separate Rome and Protestantism. 
But they admire efficiency and hate slov- 
enliness of method. They are legislators, 
city officials, railroad men, editors, managers 
of large business interests. Whenever their 
dealings bring them in contact with a 
Roman Catholic institution, they find an 
organization which knows its own mind, 
knows what it wants, has some one who 
can speak for it officially and _ finally. 
They see that it maintains discipline 
among its own members, and seems at the 
same time to retain their affection. They 
are attracted, in a word, by its practical, 
businesslike efficiency, and are repelled by 
the opposite qualities in Protestantism. 
They have not made their submission, and 
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it remains to be seen whether or not they 
will, but they are favorably disposed so far 
as they are informed. 

Whether or not Rome is gaining from or 
losing to Protestantism in the aggregate is 
a question to which it is very difficult to 
give areply. The truth here can not be 
evolved from statistics at any rate. The 
real facts are of a kind which never can be 
tabulated. What can with certainty be 
said at present is that the people of this 
country generally are much better disposed 
than they were at an earlier date to submit 
to a church which demands obedience. 
The self-assertive habit of personal inde- 
pendence ii. every relation of life has been 
greatly weakened, and promises to grow 
still feebler in our more highly organized 
life, where the individual continually counts 
for less and the organization for more. 

The essential principle of Protestantism 
is individual responsibility in the conduct of 
life and for the destiny of the soul. This 
is the reason why Protestantism has always 
insisted upon absolute freedom of thought 
and speech. It wants knowledge to grow 
and to be always and everywhere available 
for the individual. This is not chiefly or 
preéminently because it values knowledge 
on its own account or for the secular 
blessings which it makes possible. Learn- 
ing and Protestantism were first linked 
together for a religious purpose. If each 
human being is bound in very fact to con- 
trol his own life and to work out his own 
salvation, he must have the advantage of 
every ray of light from every quarter which 
may illuminate his arduous path. For the 
first century or more of the life of the 
Protestant churches they were faithful to 
this principle. ‘They repudiated “‘ author- 
ity’’ altogether. Neither the authority of 
a man claiming to be the vicegerent of 
God, nor of a Book claiming to be an 
infallible transcript of God’s will, nor of a 
Church claiming dominion over the con- 
duct and thought of its members was tol- 
erated. It was each man face to face with 
the eternal realities. The individual men 
who were, each for himself, working out 
their own salvation banded themselves 
together for edification and mutual aid and 
encouragement, but no one of them 
resigned his individual liberty or thought to 
transfer his individual responsibility. It was 
a high and noble ideal of Christianity, but 
it was a most exacting ideal, and to a large 
extent its members fainted under it. Lib- 





erty is expensive. After a century the 
Protestants began, like the people of old, 
to say to one another, ‘* Nay, but we will 
have a king to rule over us.’’ Little by 
little, and for the most part unconsciously, 
they accepted the rule of two “ authori- 
ties’’ which were supposed to speak with 
the same voice. One was the doctrine of 
an infallible, inspired, holy Scripture. The 
other was a confession of faith or body of 
articles. These quickly came to be 
thought of as final arbiters. The minis- 
ter’s business was to interpret them; the 
individual member’s business, to obey 
them. 

This condition of things lasted without 
serious challenge until about twenty-five 
years ago. Since that time Protestantism 
has been busy chiefly in seeking a way to 
become free from these authorities which 
itself set up. In some cases a church is 
trying to modify the terms of its own sub- 
scription, but generally the freedom is 
sought for by individuals, each for himself. 
It is this which gives a significance to 
“biblical criticism ’’ and “‘ doctrinal revis- 
ion’’ as well as to the quiet secession of 
thousands of individuals from the Protestant 
churches. The Protestant churches are 
trying to rediscover the active principle of 
Protestantism. 

But in this country, where Protestant- 
ism and Romanism have lived long in such 
intimate association, each has been pro- 
foundly modified by the other. There is 
a Protestant movement in the Church of 
Rome and an ecclesiastical movement in 
Protestantism. Both are too real and too 
obvious to be ignored. “The American 
Catholic and the American Protestant are 
both markedly different from their brethren 
over the sea. The one is obedient, but it 
is with an obedience which prefers to have 
a reason; the other is free, but with a free- 
dom which he is ready to subordinate for 
sake of organization for a practical end. 
As far as one can see, neither papal abso- 
lutism nor Protestant anarchy can offer a 
congenial home to the Christian life of 
America. Nor, judging by all the past of 
the world’s history, will religion exist with- 
out an outward form and organization to 
give it expression. 

If there were present a church at once 
free and well disciplined, with an honor- 
able history to satisfy the craving for con- 
tinuity, and a vigorous present to satisfy 
the hope for the future, it might serve asa 
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_ rallying ground for all parties and a home 
for souls lonely in their isulation. Some, 
and with a show of reason, have pointed to 
the Episcopal Church in connection with 
the mother Church of England as such an 
organization. Under a_ statesmanlike 
leadership, and with a generous and com- 
prehensive spirit, it might well serve this 
great purpose. But the prospects of its 
doing so are not so encouraging as one 
would wish. 

But the religious problem in the United 
States for the twentieth century, the prob- 
lem to which all sober and thoughtful per- 
sons may well address themselves, is clear. 
We are all Christians, at any rate. The 
task is to find an expression for our Chris- 
tianity which will save it on the one hand 
from condemning the individual to spiritual 
servitude, and on the other hand prevent 
the religious spirit from evaporating in 
aimless sentimentality. 


JS .f, Fr" Gav re__ 
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Preachers and the Religious 


Novel 


Fifty years ago it was hardly considered 
compatible with a serious profession of 
religion for Christians to countenance the 
literature of fiction. “Then it was that the 
rising generation read the great romanti- 
cist, Sir Walter Scott, stealthily and by 
candle-light, and when even Alton Locke, 
Hypatia, and ‘David Copperfield were 
looked on with misgiving by the more 
orthodox clergy. The change that has 
taken place since then is at once striking 
and startling, and in its way is just as 
remarkable as the revolution wrought in 
locomotion and illumination. Now pious 
people do not place the novel in their index 
expurgatorius unless, indeed, it reeks with 
the noxious nastiness of a certain realistic 
school. They read and they enjoy, and 
probably they are larger purchasers of good 
—not goodie, goodie—stories than any 
other class in the community. Being as yet 
unreconciled to the theatre, and thé thea- 
tre by the character of its performances 
rendering it increasingly difficult for such 
reconciliation to be effected, and, like 
others in this exhausting age, needing 
recreation, they turn to the romance for 





refreshment and enjoyment. And here we 
have in part an explanation of the exten- 
sive circulation of novels written by clergy- 
men. If they are fairly well done they 
usually command a wide reading—witness 
In His Steps and Bonnie Brier Bush, two 
very different books—because there is some- 
thing sensational in areverend divine apply- 
ing himself to fiction, almost as much and 
of a similar sort as would be involved were 
he to turn actor, and because his official 
position is a kind of guaranty that he will 
not write anything that will offend the 
Christian conscience or transgress the 
canons of refined taste. 

But if this conversion of the Church to 
the novel is curious and interesting, the 
conversion of the novel itself is more so. 
Within the past five and twenty years it 
has gradually been encroaching on the pul- 
pit. Innumerable stories deal not merely 
with ethics, with social wrongs, and with 
the variations of conscience, but with theo- 
logical subjects in their bearings on human- 
ity psychologically and spiritually. As doc- 
trinal preaching has declined in the Church 
—the preacher giving himself more and 
more to the consideration of secular topics 
— it has come to occupy a larger place in cur- 
rent fiction. Religion has always been the 
chief concern of man and always will be; 
for, as Auguste Sabatier expresses it, *“the 
religious question is the question,’’ and can 
never cease to charm and fascinate. And 
if its consecrated teachers abandon its sub- 
lime issues for themes of lesser moment, 
other teachers will assuredly arise, who in 
their own way, and through the medium 
of romance if necessary, will keep alive in 
the common heart an interest in those 
sacred problems which defy complete solu- 
tion, but which can never fail to stimulate 
the intellect and purify the life. 

There is one important lesson taught 
the preacher by the popularity of the relig- 
ious novel. He must often be conscious 
that the truths uttered by his lips are not 
always as absorbing and thrilling as the 
same truths in a story penned by a mas- 
ter of romance. Possibly they never can 
be.. But they need not be crude, heavy, 
and apparently remote from present human 
concerns. The power of the novel 
lies in the picturesque and human way of 
treating the higher and larger issues of 
existence. These issues are dexterously 
interwoven with the vicissitudes of a career 
more or less romantic, and are taken out 
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of the region of the abstract and specula- 
tive and are introduced into the common- 
place or exceptional struggles of daily life. 
And the pulpit, if it is to maintain its 
ascendancy over thought and conscience, 
must within its limitations, acquire the 
same art. There is not enough of human 
interest in the average sermon, and it often 
lacks color and vividness. No subject has 
yet been found of such perennial interest 
to mankind as the central verities of Chris- 
tian faith; and usefulness and influence are 
not attained by abandoning these, but by 
presenting them so sincerely, so directly, 
and so picturesquely as to challenge atten- 
tion and to delight while they, transform 
the soul. 
VU, 
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The Relation of Education 
and Religion 


The statement, “Sound education is 
religion and true religion is always sound 
education,”’ I regard as only partial truth 
and not the whole truth. ‘‘ Education”’ 
is regarded chiefly as expressing “* know- 
ledge,’’ but Paul says truly (1 Cor. 13:2), 
“Though I understand all knowledge 
(though my education may be complete 
—sound) and have not charity (that is, 
have not love, which is the true religion) 
I am nothing.’’ It is true we speak of 
moral education, but even the perfec- 
tion of morality is not “true religion.” 
So we speak of religious education, 
meaning a knowledge of the facts of 
religion, but all knowledge is not true 
religion. 

True religion is our personal relation 
to God. It does not mean only that which 
which we know by education, the facts 
that pertain to religion, but that we pos- 
sess and exercise the faith, and strive to 
live the life that our religious knowledge 
requires. Education is a matter of mind, 
religion is a matter of heart. The blind 
boy (John 9:25) puts it well, “‘ Whether 
he be a sinner or no, I know not; one 
thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now-I see.’’ He could not claim ‘‘ sound 
education,”’ but he had “‘true religion,’’ 
the religion of conviction and experience. 


People play with words and talk about 
the religion of nature, the religion of 
good conduct, the religion of know- 
ledge (or education), the religion of 
the beautiful. All these things attain- 
able are good and desirable in themselves 
“for the life that now is,’’ but when we 
come to define “true religion,’ the relig- 
ion that saves from sin, the religion that 
saves unto holiness, the religion that 
“brings life and immortality to light,’’ the 
religion that comforts and satisfies and that 
fills us with the hope of eternal life and 
blessedness, we know that it is not what 
we know, but “‘ whom we know’’—Jesus 
Christ. It is not education, however sound 
or however extensive, but the faith and 
love and joy and hope, the emotions of 
our saved souls that are awakened by the 
assurance that God, our Father, through 
His Son and our Brother, Jesus Christ, 
has redeemed us from the bondage of sin 
and has delivered us from the penalty of 
death, and has in store for us eternal joy 
and eternal glory. 

There may be sound education and true 
religion dwelling happily together in our 
lives, but education will not assure us true 
religion. Neither will the faith and hope of 
the true religion, that saves us, assure us 
of the education that is so essential for the 
accomplishment of many things required 
and which is also a great source of true 
pleasure. 








Pope Leo XIII. on the Study 
of the Bible 


The recent Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII. constituting a commission to direct 
Biblical study has attracted much attention 
in religious circles. This official definition 
of the attitude of the Church toward “the 
higher criticism is of such vital interest that 
the most significant portions of the encyclical 
are reprinted below. The extracts are from 


the translation published in ‘The Dolphin.’’ 


Mindful of the vigilance and zeal which 
We, above all others, are bound to main- 
tain in order to safeguard the deposit of 
faith, We published in 1893 the Encyclical 
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Letter Providentissimus Deus, in which 
We dilated upon many points concerning 
the study of the Sacred Scripture. The 
importance and utility of this great subject 
demanded that We should devote the 
utmost attention in Our power to this 
matter, all the more at the present time, 
when the progress of modern scholarship 
has opened the door to so many new and 
often hazardous discussions. 

Desirous that Our purpose may be more 
easily and abundantly realized, We have 
resolved to establish presently a new and 
authoritative means of furthering its pur- 
pose. For since, in view of the complex- 
ity of modern studies and the manifold 
errors which prevail, it is beyond the power 
of individual interpreters to explain and 
defend the Sacred Books as the needs of 
the hour require, it has become necessary 
that their efforts in common be seconded 
and directed under the auspices and guid- 
ance of the Apostolic See. We think this 
can be done by adopting in this matter the 
same plans which We have followed in pro- 
moting other studies. Hence We desire 


to establish a certain body of consultors, a 
Commission, as it is commonly called, of 
conservative men whose duty it will be to 


devote their entire erergy to ensure that the 
Divine words may receive that more minute 
interpretation demanded by the time, and 
may be preserved on the one hand from all 
taint of error, and on the other from all 
rash opinions. In order that the men com- 
posing this Council may collectively fulfil 
this serious and responsible duty, they will 
have for their special guidance the fol- 
lowing principles: 

First of all they will carefully investigate 
the modern trend of thought in this branch 
of study, and regard nothing discovered by 
modern research as foreign to their purpose 
—nay, they will use the utmost diligence 
and promptitude in taking up and turning 
by their writings to public use whatever 
may from day to day be discovered useful 
for Biblical exegesis. Thus they will pay 
great attention to philology, with its kin- 
dred sciences, and carefully follow the 
developments of these studies. For as 
soon as attacks on the Scriptures break out 
we must lay hold of the weapons whereby 
to prevent truth from going down in the 
contest with error. .... 

Next, with regard to the uncompromis- 
ing maintenance of the authority of the 
Scriptures, they must exercise earnest care 





and diligence. They should work especially 
to prevent among Catholics the prevalence 
of that objectionable mode of thinking and 
acting which attributes undue weight to 
the opinions of the heterodox, as though 
the true knowledge of Scripture were 
to be sought principally in the show of 
erudition made by those outside the 
Church. .... 

Although it has now become an estab- 
lished Catholic practice to take due account 
of the labors of non-Catholics, especially in 
criticism, this must be done always with 
caution and a judicious spirit. Our own 
workers will, with Our emphatic sanction, 
cultivate the art of criticism as being of 
prime importance for the understanding of 
the opinion of hagiographers. We have no 
objection that inthis branch they make use 
of aid furnished by the heterodox. They 
must be on their guard, however, not to 
be led thereby to undue freedom of judg- 
ment, as is frequently the result of the 
system known as the higher criticism, the 
dangerous temerity of which We have 
more than once denounced. 

In the third place, with regard to that 
branch of the study directly concerned 
with the explaining of the Scriptures, since 
this is of the greatest utility for the faithful, 
the consultors will have to devote special 
caretoit. Itis hardly necessary to say that 
in texts the sense of which has been deter- 
mined either by the sacred authors or has 
been authentically declared by the Church, 
men must be convinced that this is the only 
interpretation that can be approved accord- 
ing to sound hermeneutics. On the other 
hand, there are quite a number of texts on 
which there has hitherto been given no cer- 
tain and definite exposition by the Church, 
and here private doctors may follow and 
defend that opinion which seems to them 
individually to be the most reasonable; but 
in these cases the analogy of faith and 
Catholic teaching is to be followed as a 
guiding principle. 

We have, indeed, full confidence that 
this undertaking of Ours, inasmuch as it 
concerns the preservation of the faith and 
the eternal salvation of souls, will be abun- 
dantly favored by the divine goodness, and 
that through it all Catholics who have 
devoted themselves to the study of the 
Sacred Books will render full and unlimited 
obedience to these prescriptions of the 
Apostolic See. 
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The Moral Influence of the 
Theatre 


I have often heard people deny the moral influ- 
ence of the theatre, but I find it undeniable. This 
influence has existed from all time, and never in 
my opinion has it been anything but beneficial. 
Beneficial it must always be to see the evolution 
of the human soul, and the more intelligently this 
evolution of the human soul is shown, the more 
effectual is the lesson drawn by those privileged to 
witness it. 

We all know that a single illustration is worth 
more than a hundred axioms, and if only from this 
point of view the theatre is a potent school of 
morality ; and the awakening of sympathy by see- 
ing the drama of the lives of others prevents the 
stultification arising from a self-centred life. 

In spite of the tendency of certain Jittérateurs to 
lower this sublime art, it remains erect, alive, 
poetic, enchanting, evoking, and instructing. Yes, 
I maintain it is, above all, instructing, for the 
theatre is not only a delightful pleasure—it is 
vivid and conclusive—vivid by force of the mises 
en scéne, which intensify the emotions, and con- 
clusive with the action, which marks a fact so 
much more than merely reading of it. 

The theatre is the temple of all the arts which 
beautify life, and it is in this that its power lies. 
For whereas a library, a picture gallery, or a con- 
cert hall, each enthroning its respective art, has 
each its particular admirers, the theatre by the ser- 
vice of literature, the fine arts, and music has a 
stronger claim upon human sympathy, and thus 
obtains a wider hearing. 

To me the theatre seems like a kaleidoscope 
whose moving facets show an attentive public the 
baseness, the crimes, the vices, the weaknesses of 
humanity, the faults of civilization, and the absurd- 
ities of society. And it is this same movement, 
which while showing the evil shows the cause of 
the evil, that is such a fascinating feature of the 
theatre. Thus the spectator, being brought face 
to face with his conscience, profits by the lesson 
given, and such spectators can be numbered by 
thousands. 

The theatre is aneed of all nations, of all races, of 
all beings. One must love the theatre. All young 
and vigorous races love it. Look at young America 





—she adores the theatre and the theatre loves her. 
All celebrated artists, all Jittérateurs and inter- 
preters of art, drift to that land of liberty, beauty, 
and life. I know many people say that when there 
we pick up more dollars than laurels, but they are 
mistaken, it is quite a false idea. The Americans 
are good judges and reckoners, and they do not 
cast away their money recklessly upon /ittérateurs, 
musicians, and dramatists without an adequate 
return for their money; and they are devoted to the 
theatre. They are the ever-rejuvenating public. 
They form endless audiences. The great cities are 
countless, the small towns are larger than our great 
towns—and they represent the youth, the enthu- 
siasm, and the force of fresh blood. They never 
hesitate to rush at a new emotion—they never 
weigh the ‘‘for’’ and the ‘‘against.’’ The fact is 
everything—they see first and judge afterwards; 
and they return constantly, or never come back 
again, according to, whether they have been pleased 
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or not. The English people—this race of strength 
and reserve—they also love the theatre, and they 
take it very much au sérieux. They also give 
themselves some trouble to go and see a piece of 
particular interest, they discuss it, they think about 
it, and they really consider it an important matter. 

The French seem to like going to the theatre 
merely to amuse themselves, if it is not a question 
of going elsewhere. They go to see each other, to 
admire the actors, to see the dresses, to chat with 
their friends, but as to a real passion for the theatre 
they are destitute of it. They do not concern 
themselves seriously with the quality of a drama 
or a piece, at least unless they have some purely 
personal interest in it. 

Nevertheless, France retains the place of honor 
for literary works, albeit the sowers of fresh ideas 
have often to seek the fruit of their seed in other 
lands. — Sarah Bernhardt, in The Cornhill 
Magazine. 


Waggerby—See that woman and her husband? That woman is 
the sole support of the family. She has washed for thirty years. 

Naggsby—And the husband? 

Waggerby—He hasn’t.—Baltimore American. 


An Anti-American Union 


We have had very clear pronouncements on the 
American invasion from three of the great Euro- 
pean powers—Russia, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary. Minister de Witte has put himself on 
record at the Brussels Sugar Bounty Conference ; 
and he, of course, expresses the fiscal policy of the 
Tsar’s empire. Kaiser Wilhelm has shown how 
he feels about the matter, by coining the phrase, 
‘*the American Terror,’’ as applied to the indus- 
trial invasion of Europe. For Austria, Count 
Goluchowski spoke, some months ago, very 
strongly urging that Europe must take action deci- 
sively and at once, if the American invasion is not 
to ruin all the industries of the Old World. 
Switzerland has recently had almost a panic, at the 
danger to her clock trade. France will incline to 
follow Russia, while Italy is likely to follow the 
lead of Germany and Austria, her allies in the 
Triple Alliance. It is evident, therefore, that 
Continental Europe is practically unanimous in the 
matter; and only the inertia, the inability to act 
together, which comes from long ages of hostility 
and war, stands in the way of a Continental 
Customs Union, expressly aimed at American 
commerce. 

Now if we add together the totals of the coun- 
tries which have made declarations against the 
American invasion, and those which are likely to 
be influenced by these, we shall see that Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and Russia together take 





about one-third of our exports to Europe; if we 
add Holland and Belgium, the total approaches 
one-half of the total of our European exports; and 
it is to this amount, say between four and five 
hundred million dollars worth a year, that the 
policy outlined by Minister de Witte would, if 
carried out, apply. 

It cannot be denied that a heavy countervailing 
duty levied by these powers on nearly one-half of 
our total European exports would be a very serious 
blow to the commerce of this country, and we saw 
that there is a practically unanimous feeling that 
this blow ought to be dealt. The one factor which 
this country hastorely onis the jealousy and inertia 
of the European Powers; but recent events have 
shown that this inability to pull together is steadily 
giving way before the spirit of modern progress, 
and he would be a bold man who should say 
that such a union among European countries is 
impossible. —C. Johnston, in Wilshire’s Magazine. 


I would willingly sacrifice myself for you, said the impecunious 
count. 


It isn’t necessary, replied Miss Gotrox. If I decide to take 
you I can afford to pay the regular price.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Average Citizen 


Is our contemporary average citizen the best that 
could have been made out of the vague extensive 
possibilities that resided in him when he was a 
child of two? I do not say he might not be infi- 
nitely worse, but can anyone believe that, given 
better conditions, he might not have been infinitely 
better? Is it necessary to argue for a thing so 
obvious to all clear-sighted men? Must one pass 
in review, once more, bucolic stupidity, commer- 
cial cunning, urban vulgarity, religious hypocrisy, 
political claptrap, and all the raw disorder of our 
incipient civilization, before the point will be 
conceded ? 

Yet one is tempted by the effective contrast to 
put against that clean and beautiful child some 
vivid presentation of the average thing, to sketch 
in a few, simple lines the mean and graceless crea- 
ture of our modern life, his ill-made clothes, his 
clumsy, half-fearful, half-brutal bearing, his 
coarse, defective speech, his dreary, unintelligent 
work, and his shabby, impossible, bathless, art- 
less, comfortless home ; one is provoked to suggest 
him in some phase of typical activity, ‘‘ enjoying 
himself ’’ on a bank-holiday, or rejoicing, peacock- 
feather in hand, hat askew, and voice completely 
gone, on some occasion of public festivity, on the 
defeat of a numerically inferior enemy, for exam- 
ple, or the decision of some great international 
issue at baseball or cricket. This, one would say, 
w have made out of that, and so point the New 
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Republican question: ‘‘ Cannot we do better ?’’ 
But the thing has been done so often, without ever 
the breath of a remedy. Our business is with 
remedies. We mean to do better, we live to do 
better, and with no more than a glance at our 
present failures we will set ourselves to that.— 
H. G. Wells, in Mankind in the Making, in The 
Cosmopolitan. 


Mrs. Brown—Mrs. Greene bought a beautiful shirt waist 
down town yesterday, and it was a real bargain, too. She says 
it was the very first place she went into. 

Mrs. Gray—The first place! Mercy! But then Mrs. Greene 
always was a little eccentric.—Boston Transcript. 


All in the Game 


There is an old card story which always appears 
to me to contain a moral for the direction of the 
young who are prone to rush in where their elders 
fear to tread. ‘Two old ‘‘sports’’ were playing 
poker in the saloon of an Atlantic liner, and a 
group was watching them. A youth among the 
bystanders was appalled to observe that one of 
these old gentlemen appeared to be cheating in a 
most flagrant manner. So he presently exclaimed 
to the other player, ‘‘I beg your pardon,-sir, but 
I feel it is my duty to tell you that the—the— 
person you are playing with dealt that last card 
from the back of his neck!’’ ‘‘ Well, and why 
not ?’’ replied the player he had addressed. ‘‘ It 
was his deal.’’—The Tatler. 


Claribel—You told me you were never going to write to young 
Hankinson again. 

Angie—He'’s written me a dozen letters I haven't answered, 
but in his last one he left a page out, and I had to write and ask 
him what it was about.—Chicago Tribune. 


The Curse of Money 


Political science has one very clearly-defined 
object, and it attains it: it is to maintain humbug 
and superstition among men, to impede humanity 
in its march towards truth and well-being. There 
has long existed a terrible superstition which has done 
men more harm than the most terrible’of religious 
superstitions. ‘This superstition consists in affirm- 
ing that man has not only duties towards his fel- 
lows, but that he has more important ones toward 
an imaginary being. In religion, this imaginary 
being is God, and in political science, the state. 

The religious superstition is, that the sacrifices— 
sométimes of human lives—which are offered to 
that imaginary being are necessary, and men may, 
and should, be constrained to perform them by 
every possible means, even by force. The politi- 
cal superstition is, that over and above the duties 


of man to man there are duties more important 
toward the imaginary being, the state, and that 
these sacrifices—very often of human lives—are also 
quite necessary, and that men may, and should be, 
constrained to perform them by all possible means, 
even by force. 

The government,—that is to say, armed men 
who use their weapons to do violence, and who 
levy what they please on those they oppress! 
The slaves give them their work, and at the same 
time believe that they give it not because their 
masters so wish it, but because military -rvice and 
the blood-tax paid to the divinity called ti-¢ state 
are necessary to assure their liberty and welfare, 
and they imagine that thanks to this tribute to 
their divinity they are free. 

Slavery has been abolished in Rome, in America, 
and among ourselves, but only within certain 
limits. It has been abolished in words and not in 
fact. Slavery exists wherever a man is idle because 
others do his work, not out of love for him, but 
because he has the power to make them work for 
them. And wherever, as in all European socie- 
ties, there are people who profit from the labors of 
millions of men, there slavery exists on a frightful 
scale. 

Money is the same thing as slavery, Its aim 
and its results are the same. Its aim is to exempt 
some from the natural law of life—the law of per- 
sonal labor for the satisfaction of our needs. And 
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the results are: for the master, the invention of 
ever-new artificial needs which can never be satis- 
fied, empty nothingness and degeneracy; and for 
the slave, debasement from his rank as man to 
that of an animal. Money, I repeat, is a new and 
terrible form of slavery. Like the personal servi- 
tude of old times, it debases master and slave, but 
it is much worse, for it does away with the benefi- 
cial personal intercourse.—Count Tolstoi, in La 
Revue. 


Doctor—James, did that lady in the waiting-room come in her 
own coach or a trolley car? 

Servant—Trolley car, sir! 

Doctor—Thanks! I couldn't tell from her dress whether to 
prescribe three months at Newportor sulphur and molasses!—Puck. 


Poor Richard Junior’s 
Philosophy 

The best way to get even is to forget. 

Imaginary trouble is the real thing, after all. 

More people try to learn by talking than by 
listening. 

Fearlessness burns its bridges behind; fear, the 
bridges before. 

Man thinks more of the cigar thrown in than of 
the box he pays for. 


It is natural that the man who gives himself 
away should feel cheap. 


It has required much more time for many a man 
- 





If you can’t keep the children quiet, just send them up to 
me, and I'll sing to them. 
Oh, I have already threatened them with that. 
—Fliegende Blatter 





to toil up the stairway of fame ‘than it has for him 
to slide down the banister of obscurity. 


A postponed task more toil begets and borrowed 
money pays no debts. 


Every wise man has a parachute of prudence 
attached to his balloon of enthusiasm. 


Some people get credit for broken hearts when 
they have simply lost their nerve. 

The dollar that is borrowed is never so large as 
the one that has to be returned. 


The man who makes wagers may show good 
judgment, but better judgment is usually shown by 
the man who doesn’t bet. 


‘*The balance of trade,’’ said the coal dealer 


after a test that showed that his scales regarded 
1673 pounds as a ton, ‘‘ seems to be in my favor.’’ 


There are men who attempt to obey the in- 
junction of Holy Writ by not letting their right 
hands know that their left hands never do anything. 


Many an aspiring young poet is convinced that 
it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for an editor to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


‘Look up and not down’”’ is good advice, but 
it won’t do for the man who has to descend into 
the cellar every day to see how much longer his 
coal supply will last. —The Saturday Evening Post. 


Stranger—Can you direct me to the bank? 

Village Urchin—Can for a quarter. 

Stranger—That’'s pretty steep. 

Village Urchin—Well, you can’t expect a fellow to be a bank 
director for nothing.—Chicago News. 


The New German World Policy 


The German people have now been able for the 
first time to take stock of the profit and loss result- 
ing from the new Weltpolitik. The popular excite- 
ment during the South African war, the reserve 
imposed by the military operations in China, the 
desire to give the new Imperial Chancellor a fair 
innings—all these things obscured or delayed the 
national verdict on the result of the ambitions and 
exertions of the last few years. On the whole, a 
sense of disappointment and, to some extent, of 
Weltpolitik has involved new 
perils, and it has entailed increased expenditure. 
It has not revived German commercial prosperity, 
which for the moment is at a standstill; nor has it 
fully realized the hope that the creation of fresh 
points of contact with non-Continental Powers and 
the establishment of vested interests beyond the seas 
would relieve the tension in Europe so as to make 
the cares of European foreign policy lighter. Rus- 


disillusion prevails. 
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sia has to be managed and appeased as of old; 
England has to be managed also and menaced. 
The Triple Alliance has to be maintained and 
made the most of; and the policy of France, 


although it is no longer a constant danger, has to 
be carefully watched. ‘The United States furnish 
a more difficult problem than ever. America is no 
longer regarded solely in the light of a predomi- 
nant commercial rival with capitalists who threaten 
by their machinations to take the control of Ger- 
man commerce and shipping out of the hands of 
German pioneers or a paternal Government. The 
United States are now reckoned with as a great 
political Power which unfortunately—from the Ger- 
man point of view—represents an English-speaking 
people.— The London Times. 


I was thinking of opening a drug store in this neighborhood, 


said the stranger. I was told you had frequently declared there 


was great need of one. 

That's what, replied the housekeeper. Why, there isn't a place 
around here where a man can get the use of a city directory or 
telephone, or buy his stamps.—Philadelphia Press. 


The Chinaman in the United 
States 


It is estimated that there are about 100,000 China- 
men in the United States, and that 20,000 of them 
are in San Francisco. There is a considerable 
Chinese colony in New York, and there are small 
colonies in Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 
Though they do not belong to the educated classes, 
ninety-five per cent. of them can read and write. 





THIRTEEN THOUSAND CHARACTERS AND ONE 
COMPOSITOR 





A daily paperin the Chinese language is published 
in San Francisco and another in New York. 

Nearly all the Chinamen in the United States 
come from the single province of Kwong Tung, 
the most populous of the eighteen provinces of the 
Chinese Empire. Its capital is Canton. Six 
counties of this province send out most of the emi- 
grants to the United States. In 1889 an educated 
Chinaman from the province of Shan Tung said 
that beside himself there were only two Chinamen 
in the United States that came from any province 
in China other than Kwong Tung. The inhabit- 
ants of this province have for centuries been more 
adventurous and fonder of traveling than the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen, and they are always 
ready to face danger if there is a good chance of 
profit. The emigrants are generally farmers or 
mechanics who, finding business dull, borrow 
money and journey to a foreign land in the hore 
of bettering their lot. 








"A YELLOW TERROR” 
—Leslie’s Monthly 

















Under the operation of the Exclusion Act the 
number of Chinese immigrants will be materially 
reduced, and, as many of the Chinamen already in 
the country will die here or return to China after 
making competencies or fortunes, the Chinese in 
the United States will gradually almost disappear. 
—Arthur Inkersley, in Leslie’s Monthly. 


Jack—My grandfather had a fine collection of silver, which 
he bequeathed to my father on condition that it should always 
remain in the family. 

Ethel—Then you have it still ? 

Jack—Well—er—my uncle has it.—Tit-Bits. 


The Wonder of the Modern World 


To be King of the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions beyond the Seas is a great and 
noble title, but to be Emperor of India is in no 
respects less, and in some respects greater. For 
powerful empires existed and flourished here while 
Englishmen were still wandering painted in the 
woods, and the British Colonies were a wilderness 
and a jungle. India has left a deeper mark upon 
the history, philosophy, and religion of mankind 
than any other territorial unit in the universe. 
That the British Sovereign should in the fulness 
of time have been able to do what no predecessor 
ever accomplished, what Alexander never dreamed 
of, what Akbar never performed, namely, pacify, 
unify, and consolidate the great mass into a single 
homogeneous whole, is, in my judgment, the most 
impossible phenomenon in history and the great 
wonder of the modern world.—Lord Curzon at the 
Durbar banquet. 

Mrs. Jones—A bachelor has no excuse for living. 


Mr. Jones—Of course not; but a married man has to have two 
or three a week.—Judge. 


The War-Game 


Kriegsspiel, or the war-game, which now forms 
at once the pastime and the serious occupation of 
the officers of every army in Europe, is of German 
prigin, as its name implies, though there is reason 
to think that Scotland might well claim to share 
with Prussia the merit of its invention. ‘The names 
of several Prussian officers who lived in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century are associated with 
the origin of the game, which first took the form of 
a Kriegsschachspiel, or war-chess game, the area 
of military action being laid out in squares, on 
which pieces representing troops were moved about 
in accordance with a series of conventional rules. 
It was not till the year 1811 that the young Princes 
of Prussia—one of whom was that William destined 
to become the first Emperor of regenerated Ger- 
many—heard from their tutor that a Herr von Reisz- 





witz had invented a war-game which might help 
them in their military studies. He was at once 
invited to the palace, where a room was assigned 
him for his apparatus, which consisted of a relief 
model of an extensive tract of country on the scale 
of 26 inches to a mile, the troops, moved according 
to certain rules, being represented by colored bits 
of paper pasted on small blocks of wood. The 
game at once ‘‘ caught on”’ in the highest circles 
of Berlin, King Frederick William himself 
becoming passionately fond of it. 

In 1824, Herr von Reiszwitz’ son was called 
upon to explain the system to Prince William, now 
commanding a division of the Guards, and after a 


’ 


display of the game in presence of the general 
staff, its chief, General von Miffling, exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘It’s not a game at all, it’s a 
training for war. I shall recommend 
emphatically to the whole army,’’ the result being 
that a royal order forthwith instructed every regi- 
ment in the service to provide itself with the appar- 
atus at the public cost. 


it most 


At all the military courts 
of Europe the new war-game became the rage. 
Reiszwitz himself was sent to St. Petersburg to 
teach it to Prince Nicholas, afterwards our oppon- 
ent in the Crimea, while Marshal Marmont, when 
passing through Berlin to Russia, was present at 
a game and spoke most warmly of its educational 
value. 

It was the Franco-German War, won by men 
who had been peace-players of the ‘‘ bloody game 
of war,’’ which made us take to Kriegsspiel. 

The only war-game now found to be practicable 
is a manoeuvre on the map conducted by an 
umpire, as the attempt to conduct the game by a 
set of rigid rules broke down withthe use of modern 
firearms. The game is now more popular than ever 
all over Europe.—Charles Lowe, in The Sphere. 


Tess—She's travelling under an assumed name now. 

Jess—You don’t say! what is it? 

Tess—Her husband's. She was 
Philadelphia Press. 


married yesterday.— 


Egotistic New York 


Few things are capable of affording more pure 
amusement to the cosmopolitan mind than the atti- 
tude of New York toward all things European— 
unless, indeed, it be her attitude toward all things 
Western. As to the former, it is sufficiently notor- 
ious. New York herself is the only place on two 
continents, apparently, which fails to see the 
humor of it. It adds to the gaiety of nations at 
home and abroad. It is harmlessly funny enough 
in a way, but is nothing to the absurdity of the 
position she all-unconsciously assumes with regard 
to the West—any West—but the Pacific Coast 
more especially. 
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Overwhelming evidence throughout a generation 
has compelled New York at length to a realization 
that the Californian does not of necessity wear a 
gold-nugget scarf-pin and a diamond ring. She is 
willing to accept the individual Californian upon 
the footing of any other man. It is artistically, 
not individually, that California is that Nazarcth 
out of which no good thing can come. It is like- 
wise the wilderness into which no good thing 
penetrates. 

This is amusing. But endurance revolts at 
observing, time and again, unmistakable merit— 
notcondemned—but blissfully ,complacently ignored 
by the metropolis, solely because it has come out 
of the West. 

New York might profitably give thought to 
the fact set forth in the answer made to a stranger 
in the metropolis. It was at the studio of that 
couple who have the only literary salon in New 
York—and they, too, are out of the West, inci- 
dentally. One celebrity after another, rising or 
risen, was pointed out tothe visitor. This one was 
from New England, that one was from the South, 
another from California, yet another from the Mid- 
dle West. ‘‘ But where are the born and bred 
New Yorkers?’’ the stranger wished to know. 
“*Among this kind of people—the ones who do 
things? There are none,’’ was the reply.— 
Gwendolen OvertoninThe San Francisco Argonaut. 


Teacher—Name six animals peculiar to the Arctic regions. 
Pupil—Three bears and three seals.— London Outlook. 


In the City of Brotherly Love 


It is a point of honor to have the five or six white 
steps immaculately clean, and the swish of the 
water and the knocking of the scrubbing-brush are 
dear to the ears of every true Philadelphian. The 
maids love it, too, and they prolong the operation 
as much as they dare. I told one of mine (lately 
arrived from Ireland) to go out and wash all the 
steps. As she was not an especially thorough per- 
son I Jaid particular stress upon the ‘‘all.’? An 
hour or two passed, and she did not come in, so I 
looked out of my bedroom window to see what she 
was doing. Far up the square was Bridget with 
her buckets and brooms, scrubbing industriously 
a neighbor’s ‘‘front,’’ while the steps of all the 
houses between shone dazzlingly white in the sun. 
She had construed the order into permission to do 
the whole row, and with great reluctance gave up 
the enterprise when summoned home. 

* * © © © * * * @ & 

‘**T think I am in a difficult position,’’ said I. 


‘*All the people whom we saw so much of last 
winter were your friends, many of them your rela- 





tives. Your mother would have thought it very 
strange if I had refused their invitations, and 
society is a peculiar institution. It is very difficult 
to draw the line—to go so far and no farther. 
Personally, I don’t care very much for many of 
them. They are pleasant and agreeable, but 
rather frothy. That has impressed me more since 
coming out here.’’ 

‘*That is perfectly true,’’? he agreed, ‘‘and, 
Katherine, we are getting intimate with a lot of 
people who don’t amount to anything. Who are 
they, and what are they ?’’ 

“**My dear boy, don’t ask me so troublesome a 
question as that!’’ I said as I stirred my coffee. 
**You know better than I do who people are. It 
reminds me of your mother and her ‘Who was 
she?’ I forgot to tell you that the other day 
when I went with her to St. James the Less—what 
a beautiful church it is, by the way—she explained 
to me that your burial-lot there had been in the 
family for a very long time, and that it was almost 
impossible to get one there nowadays, while any 
one could get into Laurel Hill Cemetery! ‘It is 
not the same thing at all,’ said she. ‘ Here at St. 
James the Less, as I look around the dear little 
churchyard, I feel that I and my ancestors know 
or did know every one who is buried here. It is 
a real comfort to me to feel that some day I shall 
lie among people whom we have always known. 
It would be dreadful for me to think that I must 
be in Laurel Hill among all that crowd.’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ I said, ‘and at the Last Day, when you al] 
rise here at St. James the Less and look around at 
each other, you won’t have to ask, ‘‘ Who was 
she ?’’’’’ — Katharine Bingham in The Phila- 
delphians. (L. C. Page) 


No want him, said the Indian, pushing back the ticket; cost 
too much. 

Ah, I see, mused the ticket agent; the influence of heredity is 
strong within you. You want a scalper's ticket.—Judge. 


Strictly Business 


‘*Did you call on her father this morning ?’’ 
asked the friend. 

‘Yes, I did, and my head is whirling yet.’’ 

** Didn’t use violence, did he ?’’ 

**Violence! Oh, no. I got to his office all 
right. I had written asking for an appointment, 
and he at once pulled out his watch and said: 

***T can give you just seven minutes. Talk 
fast.’ 

‘*Well, that upset me so that I could only 
stammer. 

‘**You want to marry my daughter, don’t you?’ 
he abruptly asked. 

**T said I did. 

*** Anything else ?’ he roared. 
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***That’s all,’ I hastily said. 
hurried memorandum. 


He made a 


‘** Did you put your request into writing ?’ 
**T told him I hadn’t done so. 

“**How irregular!’ he snarled, and 
another memorandum. ‘When?’ he yelled. 
“** When Miss May is ready,’ I replied. 

***She says June,’ he snorted, and made another 
memorandum. 


made 


‘Where do you want to go on 
your wedding tour?’ he cried. 

‘** Wherever May wants to go,’ I murmured. 

“**She’s going to Switzerland,’ he said, and 
worked away at another memorandum. ‘Two 
first-class returns to Lucerne, June 25th. I’ll order 
them to-day. Anything else ?’’ he growled. 

*** No, thank you, sir,’ I said. 

‘*Then he put out a clammy hand. ‘Glad to 
know you,’ he said. ‘Come in again some time 
when I’m not so busy. That’s all. 
June, I suppose? Good day." 

‘*And I found myself gasping outside the door.’’ 
—Tit- Bits. 


See you in 


Upholsterer—Are you in a hurry for this sofa, miss? 
She—Oh, I would like it before eight to-night.—Detroit Free 
Press. ° 


How to Reach the Pole 


So far am I from considering the general propo- 
sition of advance over the Polar pack impracticable 
that I have no hesitation in saying I believe that 
the man who, with the proper party, the proper 
equipment, and proper experience, can secure a 
base on the northern shore of Grinnell Land, and 
can begin his work with the earliest returning light 
in February, will hold the Pole in his grasp. 

The proper method for an effective attack upon 
the Pole may be summed up in a paragraph, viz.: 

A strongly built ship of maximum power; a 
minimum party, utilizing the Eskimos exclusively 
for the rank and file; the establishment of a per- 
manent station or sub-base at Sabine; the forma- 
tion of a chain of caches from Sabine to Hecla; 
the establishment of a main base somewhere on the 
North Grinnell Land coast; forcing the ship to 
winter quarters there; the redistribution of the 
entire tribe of Whale Sound Eskimos, taking the 
picked men of the tribe on the ship and distributing 
the others in a series of settlements along the Grin- 
nell Land coast, with the rear on the perennial 
walrus grounds at Sonntag Bay and the head of 
certain summer navigation at Sabine, and the van 
at Hecla; and, finally, an advance, in the earliest 
returning light of February, from Hecla northward 
over the polar pack, with a small, light, pioneer 
party, followed by a large, heavy, main party, 
from which, at intervals, two or three sledges would 





drop out and return, until on the last stage there 
would be but two or three sledges left.— ‘Robert E. 
Peary, U.S.N., in McClure’s Magazine. 


Smith—Do you believe that a man completely changes every 
seven years ? 

Jones— Possibly. 
in three years. 

Smith—How did he do it ? 

Jones—Changed his better half twice in that time.—Chicago 
News. 


I know a man who made a complete change 


A Free Translation 


Bishop Magee afterwards 
Archbishop of York, was beyond all question the 
most powerful and eloquent preacher in the Church 
of England during the nineteenth century. He 
was a mighty orator, who thrilled his audience 
with the most powerful emotions. 


of Peterborough, 


Probably no 
such speech, unless perhaps Sheridan’s famous 
Begum speech, was ever heard in the English 
Parliament, as Magee’s speech against the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church. It is said that it 
actually changed votes—a most unusual thing. 
No one heard it, friend or foe, without being 
moved. 

A good story is told in this connection, which 
might illustrate some point in literary translation, 
as well as suggest something of the power of the 
Bishop’s oratory. The Bishop contended strongly 
against the Disestablishment Bill, and his closing 
words were to this effect: ‘* My Lords, I feel that I 
should imperil the salvation of my immortal soul 
if I were to vote for this iniquitous measure.’’ Sir 
Robert Anstruther was so powerfully impressed by 
Magee’s speech that his emotion was evident as he 
came from the House. ‘‘ What did the Bishop 
say, Sir Robert?’’ ‘‘Say?’’ replied Sir Robert, 
stammering more than usual, ‘‘Say? He said 
he’d be damned if he’d vote for the Bill.’’— 
Professor William Clark in an interview in The 
Westminster. 


Mrs. Wayback—Such a man as you don't deserve to have a 
wife. 

Mr. Wayback—Exactly, M’ria. I've wondered for years 
what I have ever done to deserve this.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Wall Street Broker 


Between the telephone, the annunciator, and the 
execution of his orders in the various groups, the 
active broker, in his few hours on the Exchange, 
works harder than most people do in twice the 


He is under a severe nervous strain. He 
labors-‘in an atmosphere of excitement, suppressed 
for the most part, but at times belching forth in 
volcanic fury. Besides executing his orders, he is 
supposed to kcep a watch on what is going on in 
all parts of the room, and to report to his office all 


time. 
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rumors that are circulated and all evidences he 
discovers of manipulation and other influences at 
work. He must know what other brokers or 
traders are buying or selling, and whom they are 
supposed to represent. He must form a quick 
judgment as to the forces which are at work in the 
market ard as to the probable rise or fall of prices. 

No wonder the active Board member is usually 
a young man. 
remain in the office directing its affairs and ad- 


The older members of the firm 
vising customers. The juniors have to enter the 
arena of speculation to grapple with the gladiators 
of the Board room. In a time of special excite- 
ment this is no mere figure of speech, because the 
broker is obliged to use physical force to push 
himself into the group of buyers and sellers, and 
to hold his own and to make himself heard against 
all comers. 

The stock broker is usually a man_ possessed 
of a superior endowment of brains. No fool can 
last long in the Stock Exchange. The broker, 
whether he is the office partner or the Board 
member, requires alertness, a habit of quick 
decision, accuracy, promptness, the ability to take 
large risks with good judgment, and to read 
character readily, and a capacity of keeping cool 
in times of excitement. He must never lose his 
head, as the saying is. 

The broker is narrow in the sense that he looks 
at everything through Wall Street spectacles. A 
thing is good or bad, wise or foolish, just as it 


Little Girl—A pound of steak, please, and cut it tough, will 
yer? 

Butcher (amazed)—Why ? 

Little Girl—'Causesif it’s tender, father eats it all !—The 
Tatler. 





happens to affect the immediate interest of the 
Street. If, for instance, the market is depending 
upon a United States Supreme Court decision, the 
broker cannot see why the decision is delayed. If 
there is a strike in the coal fields, he cannot see 
why the operators and miners should be so incon- 
siderate as to disturb the prices of stocks. He is 
impatient of any consideration other than that of 
his own interest. Still, that is a trait of human 
nature by no means confined to Wall Street. But 
the broker is broad in another sense. The Wall 
Street horizon is almost as wide as the world itself. 
He must keep in touch with every market abroad 
as well as at home. He must know something of 
parliamentary debates and 
lation. He payments, 
reports, crop estimates, statistics of foreign trade, 
and the forces at work in domestic and international 


congressional legis- 


studies bank railroad 


politics. As he must give advice which may make 
or lose money for his customers, he is obliged to 
keep an intelligent watch on everything of impor- 
tance that is going on. 
he often makes mistakes. But his grasp of the 
world’s affairs is firmer than that of mest other 
observers.—From The Work of Wall Street, by 
Sereno S. Pratt. (Appleton) 


As he is not omniscient, 


Ella—Bella told me that you told her that secret I told you not 
to tell her. 

Stella—She's a mean thing—lI told her not to tell you I told 
her. 

Ella—Well—I told her I wouldn't tell you she told me—so 
don’t tell her I did.—Four-Track News. 


Divorced While You Wait 


Eighteen thousand couples are married in Chi- 
cago each year. One-ninth of these eventually find 


their way to the divorce courts. Chicago has the 


busiest and the speediest divorce mill in the country. 


If a dissatisfied wife has her evidence ready, two 
minutes’ time will suffice to free her from the matri- 
monial toils. At the Saturday morning sessions 
the parade of soon-to-be divorcées is continuous. 
Some march to the witness stand asking only that 
their maiden name be restored. Others want ali- 
mony, and they generally get it. The whole pro- 
ceeding is as quiet as a shopping tour. A few 
friends may be present to watch the hurried pro- 
ceedings. The judge mumbles the names of the 
litigants. No one understands what he says except 
the woman and her solicitor. A few perfunctory 
questions follow, and the applicant is dismissed— 
freed. Thirty-eight divorces is the Saturday morn- 
Fifteen decrees are fre- 
quently granted between nine and eleven o’clock. 
On Saturday, December 2oth, fifty-two couples 
were divorced. Only thirty-two licenses were issued 
for the weddings to be celebrated that day. Of 


ing record of one judge. 

















course, all divorces are not granted in this pell- 
mell fashion. Occasionally there is a hard-fought 
contest against the granting of the decree. This 
often takes up several days of a circuit judge’s 
time. In such cases the litigants get more or less 
notoriety out of their troubles. On the other hand, 
in the mills where the decrees are granted with 
unusual dispatch there is little publicity attached 
to the separation. No other city in the country 
equals Chicago’s record. South Dakota, notorious 
as the Mecca of mismated couples, must yield the 
palm. The local divorce mills dothe work quicker, 
with less scandal, and just as completely as the 
far-famed courts of Yankton and Sioux Falls.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Mrs. Henning—I heard Mrs. Gabbalott talking about you last 
night. She said— 

Mrs. Crow—She's a gossiping, unreliable thing! you can't 
believe a word she says. 


Mrs. Henning—So I've heard. She said you were one of the 


handsomest, most stylish looking women she knew.—Philadeilphia 
Bulletin. 


The Mission of the Stage 


That the theatre is primarily a place of amuse- 
ment, and is regarded as such by its habitués, is, 
of course, apparent; but this is not its limitation. 
For authors, managers, and actors, it is a serious 
employment, to be undertaken gravely and of 
necessity; to be adhered to rigidly. The practice 
of the actor’s art may be considered from different 
standpoints, but there is a larger view—that of the 
state. Here we have to consider a custom of nat- 
ural growth, specially suitabie to the genius of a 
nation. It has advanced with the progress of each 
age and multiplied with its material prosperity. It 
is a living power, to be used for good or for great 
evil, and far-seeing men recognize in it, based 
though it be on relaxation and pleasures of the 
people, an educational medium of no mean order. 

How many are there who have had brought home 
to them in an understandable manner, by stage 
plays, the costumes, habits, manners, and customs 
of countries and ages other than their own; what 
insight they have thus obtained into facts and vicis- 
situdes of life, of passions and sorrows and ambi- 
tions outside the narrow scope of their own lives, 
and which yet may and do mold the destinies of 
man! All this is education, education in its 
widest sense, for it broadens the sympathies and 
enlarges the intellectual grasp. 

For the consideration of the art of acting, it must 
never be forgotten that its ultimate aim is beauty. 
Truth itself is only an element of beauty, and to 
merely reproduce things vile and squalid and mean 
is a debasement of art. There is apt to be such a 
tendency in an age of peace, and men should care- 





fully watch its manifestations. A morose and hope- 
less dissatisfaction is not a part of a true national 
life. This is hopeful and earnest, and, if need be, 
militant. It is a bad sign for any nation to yearn 
for or even to tolerate pessimism in their enjoy- 
ment, and how can pessimism be otherwise than 
antagonistic to beauty ? 

Life with all its pains and sorrows is a beautiful 
and precious gift, and the actor’s art is to reproduce 
this beautiful thing, giving due emphasis to those 
virtues and those stormy passions which sway the 
destinies of men. Thus the lessons given by expe- 
rience, by the certain punishment of ill-doing and 
by the rewards that follow upon bravery, forbear- 
ance, and self-sacrifice are in the mimic stage con- 
veyed to men. And thus every actor who is more 
than a mere machine and who has an ideal of any 
kind has a duty which lies beyond the scope of his 
personal ambition. His art must be to him some- 
thing to hold in reverence, if he wishes others to 
hold it in esteem. There is nothing of chance 
All, actors and audience alike, 
must bear in mind that the whole scheme of the 
higher drama is not to be regarded as a game in 
life which can be played with varying success. 


about his work. 


The present intention may be to interest and amuse, 
but its deeper purpose is earnest, intense, and 
sincere.—Sir Henry Irving, in Collier’s Weekly. 


Counsel ( cross-examining witness)—Is it not the fact that the 
doctor, in order to increase the amount of his bill, made several 
visits after the patient was quite out of danger? 

Witness (innocently)—I don't think so. [I considered the 
patient was in danger as long as the doctor continued his visits. 
—Judy. . 


Journalistic Enterprise 


Miss Elizabeth Banks—whose Autobiography of 
a Newspaper Girl is one of the most human, 
delightful books I have ever read—Miss Banks was 
wont in her early days to seek temporary employ- 
ment as a housemaid, or laundress, or governess, 
and then supply the press with an amusing story of 
her experiences. A Paris journalist, plagiarizing 
the idea, assured a gendarme in the street that he 
was Napoleon I., and was promptly transferred to 
an asylum as a patient suffering from dangerous 
delusions. So far so good. He chuckled to 
himself, made his notes, collected his copy, got 
together material for an admirable and sensational 
article. And then, like Sterne’s starling, he wanted 
to get out. 

Thereupon the trouble began. He requested to 
be brought before the medical board of examiners, 
to whom he gracefully explained the situation, but 
these gentlemen shook their heads, and merely 
credited him with a new delusion. The unfortu- 
nate man was kept under the closest watch and 
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restraint, but at last induced one of the nurses to 
convey news of his dilemma to his paper. His 
tribulations, however, are not yet over, for the 
doctors have refused to accept the explanations 
offered, and certify unanimously that the man is a 
dangerous lunatic! Doctors are tenacious persons, 
and have the poorest appreciation of a joke. A 
special commission has been appointed to investi- 
gate the case; but it is safe to assume that this par- 
ticular journalist will avoid madhouses in future. — 
The King. 


Anxious Resident—Hello! Hello! Is this Smith’s coal office ? 

Coal Dealer—Yes; what do you want? 

A. R.—I've only got coal enough in my cellar to last until 
to-night—— 

Coal Dealer (interrupting)—That's good. 
for it ?—Washington Times. 


What'll you take 


Photographs on Fruit in France 


Apples upon the surface of which are perfectly 
reproduced the photographs of the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia and of the President of the 
French Republic have been shown in France. 

Before photography was employed, images were 
produced by means of figures cut from paper and 
stuck on the surface. When the paper was 
removed, the image appeared light and the fruit 
dark, or vice versa, according to the manner in 
which the paper was cut and applied. 

At present, however, photographs are reproduced 
with all their details. Strong negative electrotypes 
are employed, having great resistance and repro- 
duced on thin films. The films are obtained by 
The film 
is held in place by two rubber rings or is stuck by 
some matter that will not obstruct the rays of light, 
such as albumen or the white of an egg.—United 
States Consular ‘Reports. 


photographing the subject many times. 


Ma, remarked the small boy, isn't it funny that everybody 
calls little brother a bouncing baby? 

Why do you think it's funny, William? returned his mother. 

Beeause when I dropped him off the porch this morning he 
didn't bounce abit. He just hollered.—Tit-Bits. 


Browning a Mid-Century Poet 


Hence the strangely humanizing effect of the 
study of Browning. All manner of eccentricity 
and horror puts off its essentially monstrous nature, 
though it remains hurtful; and every height and 
depth of tenderness, devotion, and innocence is 


brought within the range of humanity. From 


Pompilia to Sludge there is no perfection or purity - 


which we can have leave to renounce because it is 
beyond the possibility of our frail nature, and there 
is no depth to which we can assure ourselves we 
are inherently incapable of descending. The 





whole gamut is realized as ideally within our 
compass. But this enlarging of ethical sympathies 
is not without its dangers. There is often moral 
exaltation but there is seldom ethical enthusiasm, 
or even a sound moral indignation in Browning’s 
work. Caponsacchi’s denunciation of Guido has 
more of virulence than of proper indignation in it, 
and it is convincing only dramatically. Browning 
sympathizes too much with vice and evil passion of 
every kind, is too thoroughly convinced that it is 
human, is, in a word, too much interested in it, to 
experience any moral repulsion. Pity and tender- 
ness he has in abundance, and precious indeed are 
these; but they are not everything, and sometimes 
this absence of repugnance becomes painful to us. 
Connected with the want of ethical earnestness is 
the absence of anything approaching to social 
enthusiasm. There resentment of social 
wrong, no vision of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth to be found in Browning’s poetry. The 
** Paracelsus ’’ and ‘‘ Sordello’’ 
present it only in the form of a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and indeed as conceived by these heroes it is noth- 
ing better. 


is no 


feeble traces of it in 


And in the later work it seems to dis- 
appear altogether. Browning is an individualist if 
he is anything. The rights and wrongs, the 
habits, the fears and the fates of classes do not 
interest him. 

Now, this is a very startling fact, because most 
people, say between the years of 1880 and 1895, if 
asked what poet best represented the life of the 19th 
century in all its aspects, would have answered, 
‘* Browning,’’ and most of those same people, if 
asked what was the most characteristic trend, the 
most proper passion of their time, would have 
answered, ‘‘ The sense of social wrong and social 
hope.’’ Thus the characteristic poet of the time is 
free from the characteristic impulses of the time, 
the man who we say most truly reflects the age 
entirely fails to reflect it in its most characteristic 
aspect. Here is a paradox indeed. What does it 
signify ? 

The truth is, that in his most essential charac- 
teristics Browning surely belongs to the middle 
rather than the close of the nineteenth century. 
His dominant thought is that of progress, and he 
persistently—nay, we might borrow a phrase from 
Mr. Brooke and say ‘‘ fiercely,’’—requires us to 
throw the centre of gravity of our thought and 
purpose beyond the grave ; and for all his exuber- 
ant delight in every phase of earthly life, material 
and spiritual, he never forgets to warn us that all 
is worthless unless we can project it into endless 
continuity of progress. To find perfection would 
be to find stagnation and death. Now, all this is 
far more characteristic of the fifties and sixties than 
of the eighties and nineties. The spiritual life of 
the latter period has received a more mystic tinge, 
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and though Mr. Brooke constantly speaks of 
Browning’s sense of the spirit world as ‘‘ mystic,’’ 
this is really a misnomer. The true mystic may, 
and probably does, believe in personal immortality 
as firmly as Browning does; but he does not 
believe in it as ‘‘ fiercely,’’ for he comprehends the 
eternal aspects of things as they are and does not 
need to protract them through an infinity of chang- 
ing time in order to realize that they are eternal. 
Indeed, the true note of eternity in the mystic sense 
is markedly absent from Browning’s work. It is 
the note of progress, which is in its nature temporal, 
that dominates it. Again, the unifying interest of 
the later portion of the nineteenth century lay inthe 
conception of humanity entering upon its inheri- 
tance of the earth (rather than its inheritance of 
heaven) , materially, intellectually, and emotionally; 
just as its dominating passion was sympathy for the 
disinherited and forlorn classes. In Browning you 
may find almost every passion and almost every 
interest except justthese. And again, Browning’s 
robust and confident theistic optimism was far 
more characteristic of the middle than of the close 
of the century.—Philip Wicksteed in The Contem- 
porary Review. 


Tommy—Pop, Latin is one of the dead languages, isn't it? 

Tommy's Pop—Yes, my son. 

Tommy—Then I s'pose that's the reason the doctors write 
their prescriptions that way, isn't it?—Philadelphia Record. 


At Bignon’s 


Many American visitors to Paris are acquainted 
with Bignon’s, a restaurant where no prices were 
set down on the bill of fare. The guest had the 
artistic satisfaction of dining in ignorance of what 
the expense would be, but he was very likely to 
discover, when he received the bill, that ignorance 
is, indeed, bliss. 

A stranger dining there in April ordered a 
melon. 

‘* What! ’’ he exclaimed, when his bill was pre- 
sented to him. ‘‘ Thirty francs for a melon! You 
are joking.’”’ 


‘* Monsieur,’’ 


said Bignon, ‘‘if you can find me 
three or four at the same price I will buy them.’’ 

‘* Fifteen francs for a peach! ’’ said a Russian 
prince, on another occasion. ‘‘ They must be very 
scarce.’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t the peaches that are scarce, your high- 
ness, it is princes,’’ replied Bignon. 

‘*Monsieur Bignon, a red herring at two and a 
half francs! Isn’tthat exorbitant ?’’ asked another 
customer. 

‘*TIt is in your interest, monsieur. My prices are 
the barrier I have established between classes. 


Why do you come here? To be among your- 





selves. If I change my prices the house would be 
invaded, and you would all leave.’’ 

Another patron complained of a sauce. ‘* Did 
you dine here last evening ?’’ asked Bignon. 

"me."” 

‘* Ah, that is the trouble! You spoiled your taste 
in some other restaurant.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Teacher—Bessie, name one bird that is now extinct. 
Little Bessie—Dick ! 

Teacher—Dick? What sort of a bird is that? 

Little Bessie—Our canary—the cat extincted him.—Puck. 


The Decadence of Parliaments 


The cardinal fact of our time, looking at it 
broadly, was the exhaustion of the Parliamentary 
system of government. Parliaments everywhere 
were passing into the stage of decadence, of dis- 
credit, and of servility. In Germany a Parlia- 
mentary coup d’état had reduced the Chamber to 
an office wherein decisions of State decreed by the 
Sovereign and his Minister were registered with the 
formula, ‘‘seen and approved.’’ And the same 
process was being applied in England tothe Mother 
of Free Parliaments, somewhat less openly, but 
quite as efficiently. Wars which might indirectly 
bring us into collision or dispute with two of the 
greatest nations of the world were begun behind 
the back of Parliament, almost without any explan- 
ation of their cause or their object. Treaties were 
made with foreign Powers such as might indirectly 
shake to its foundation our whole commercial and 
fiscal system, without explanation to Parliament 
and even whilst Parliament was offered a false 
explanation and even a wrong translation of an 
important document. And the mechanical battal- 
ions enlisted under this artificial fever were used to 
bustle through a set of constitutional changes to 
which an immense majority, if not a considerable 
majority, of the electors were bitterly opposed. 
The Leader of the House of Commons now called 
upon it to waive its most cherished privileges, 
including that which was the keystone of the Brit- 
ish Constitution—the absolute control of taxation. 
All this was a sure sign that Parliamentary govern- 
ment in England was felt to be superannuated and 
was being superseded by irregular plebiscites when 
these were ratified or approved by the House of 
Lords and the House of Bishops. A huge, unreal 
majority, elected under popular effervescence, which 
was equivalent to a revolutionary storm, demoral- 
ized the Government and its opponents alike. 
Ministers grew as reckless of justice, and even of 
public opinion, as any autocrat, and the Opposi- 
tion, feeling themselves silenced by a mechanical 
guillotine, lost all cohesion and withdrew in de- 
spair. What was certain was that the khaki reac- 
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tion of 1900 had made inroads on the constitutional 
rights of the House of Commons such as were never 
attempted in the last hundred years by Pitt or 
Wellington, Peel or Palmerston, or Gladstone.— 
Frederic Harrison, in address before the London 
Positivist Society. 


Magistrate—Drunk-again, Uncle Rastus? Aren't you ashamed 
to be seen here so often? 

Uncle Rastus—Deed Ah ain't, yo’ honah. Dis am respecterble 
"long side o’ some o’ de places whar Ah is seen.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


Omar Revised 


Omar Khayyam’s quatrains are a boon to the 
humorist in verse. Among the cleverest of recent 


parodies are the following: 


Brumaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


Quake! for the Knight I sing, Screwsader bold, 
More doughty than Ulysses oft extoll’d, 
Who all his brother Knights of Brummagem 
Scattered before him from the Field of Gold. 
Lo, Joseph dreamed : with Bandsof Fife and Drum 
The Starry Hosts with big Petitions come ; 
‘*When all the Empire waits the Imperial Man, 
Why potters he around provincial Brum? ’’ 


Forthwith awoke within his manly Breast 
A clamorous Spirit which would never rest, 

Until he chose to heed the Astral Voice, 
And bade his Soul fulfil the high Behest. 
Now new Ambition kindling old Desires, 
The Knight from Things Municipal retires, 

At the Richt HAnpb oF Moses fain would sit, 
And heap up Fuel on Freedom’s languished fires. 
But swiftly fades the Dream Republican, 

And sudden Joseph is another Man; 
Ambition lures him dazzlingly, but, lo! 
A mightier than himself impedes the Plan. 
A change of Vesture ’neath the Tory Bough, 
A Book of Juggling, Gourd of Gall—and Thou, 

Ambition, singing of the Premiership— 

Oh, Premiership were Paradise enow! 
Think, in this battered Caravenserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Premier after Premier with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour and went his way. 
They say the Cecil Clan the Pastures keep 
Where browse and baa the simple Tory Sheep ; 

While stolid Mr. Bull—a braying Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 
i sometimes think there ne’er is Blood so Blue 
As that which once was hotly Red and True, 

And ne’er a Creed so rich in Place and Class 
As that which once seemed Liberal through and 

through. 





And this ex-Democrat whose haughty mien 
Graces the Ministry on which you lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
What wretched Rottenness there lurks unseen! 
—London Truth. 


An Omar for Ladies 


One for her Club and her own Latch-key fights, 
Another wastes in Study her good Nights, 

Ah, take the Clothes and let the Culture go, 
Nor heed the grumble of the Women’s Rights! 


Look at the Shopgirl all about us—‘‘ Lo, 
The Wages of a month,’’ she says, ‘‘I blow 

In to a Hat, and when my hair is waved, 
Doubtless my Friend will take me to the Show.’’ 


* * * * * * * * * x 


Th’ exclusive Style you set your heart upon 
Gets to the Bargain counters—and anon 

Like monograms on a Saleslady’s tie 
Cheers but a moment—soon for you ’tis gone. 


Think, in the sad Four Hundred’s gilded halls, 
Whose endless Leisure ev’n themselves appals, 

How Ping-Pong raged so high—then faded out 
To those far Suburbs that still chase its Balls. 


They say Sixth Avenue and the Bowery keep 
The dernier cri that once was far from cheap; 
Green Veils, one season chic, Department stores 
Mark down in vain—no profit shall they reap. 
—Josephine Dodge Daskam, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. : 
Uncle (trotting Harry on his knee)—Do you like this, my boy? 
Harry—Pretty well; but I rode on a real donkey the other day 
at the Zoo.—Harvard Lampoon. 


A Romance of the East 


Apart altogether from the political significance 
of the struggle in Morocco, the circumstances in 
which the young Sultanis placed have a fascinating 
interest for Europeans. The story of his succes- 
sion reads more like a chapter from the Arabian 
Nights than an event of our own times. Here we 
have a ruler placed upon a throne to which he is 
not entitled; the rightful heir tricked out of his 
birthright; and a bold, designing chief officer of 
State, Si Ahmed Ben Musa, the Chamberlain that 
was, making and unmaking Sultans; concealing 
the death of the dead man to whose sons the 
country is left, making one, a boy of fifteen, ruler 
in name of the country of which he himself assumes 
complete control, and casting into prison the son 
to whom the throne should have come. All this, 
in the full observation of the world, has happened 
in our own day. And now, when trouble menaces 
the Sultan on every hand, he turns to the dungeon 
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in which his brother has lain a prisoner, hales him 
forth, displays him to the people as evidence of his 
own existence, and that the Pretender, Bu Hamara, 
is not the rightful heir. Without the introduction 
of the essential magic, what more need we have to 
compose the elements of an Arabian magician’s 
story ? 

Mulai Abdul Aziz was a lad of fifteen when the 
late Sultan, his father, died in 1895, so that he is 
still but a young man to face the manifold troubles 
by which he is beset. Every reform he attempts 
arouses the most frenzied opposition. In spite of 
all difficulties, however, he has effected improve- 
ments which must have seemed impossible to any 
who knew the conditions of the country during 
preceding reigns. He has courageously endeavored 
to model the life of his Court upon Western lines. 
It was a most daring thing that he did when he 
ordered the flogging of a ‘‘holy man’’ who attacked 
a Christian missionary, and upon the death of the 
latter caus2d the murderer to be executed. - This 
was in itse ° a departure from all precedent. That 
a holy man should die for causing the death of a 
Christian was something unheard of, but that the 
murderer should be torn from the sanctuary in 
which he had taken refuge was a staggering blow 
to fanaticism. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz is heartily European in sym- 
pathy; but it is to be feared that he will come to 
regard the happenings of the past few months as a 
warning to hark back to the ways of his forefathers. 








THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO 





But it will be atrial to himto haveto doso. With 
all the wisdom with which he is credited, there is 
a good deal of the child about him. He isachild, 
that is, in his love of the playthings with which 
Europe provides him. There are numberless 
stories of the enlightened young despot, the arbiter 
of the fates of so many, who finds his delight in 
the cinematograph, in fireworks which explode and 
half kill the operators, to his infinite amusement ; 
of explosions in the royal palace caused by unor- 
thodox experiments with chemicals. ‘‘ Do that 
every time!’’ his Shereefian Highness exclaimed, 
as a couple of his assistants dived through an open 
window to avoid an impending explosion. He 
has a desire to see England, but he dare not leave 
his country. Within, without his borders, which- 
ever way lie turns, troublous possibilities present 
themselves. A Sultan of Morocco’s life is not a 
happy one.—Black and White. 


Little Freddie of three and a half years was taken to see a 
small calf for his amusement, while his mother was at her club. 
When the calf began to bawl he said: 

Poor little taffy! has oor mamma dawn to the cub, too?— 
Cleveland Leader. 


The Reign of Queen Anne 


Anne was born at Twickenham on February 6, 
1664, and she came into the world at a time as 
full of threatening change and movement at home 
and abroad, politically, morally, and intellectu- 
ally, as the history of England can picture. The 
child thus born was destined to a place in history 
which may well be described as unique. The 
mere mention of her name brings with it to the 
mind of every one who has had any education, or 
even any opportunity of desultory reading, the idea 
of an age illustrious in war, in politics, in liter- 


ature, and in art. It brings with it, too, the 


thought of an age which became a turning-point 
not only in the history of England but in the his- 


tory of Europe. The old world of political life 
seems to have closed for England and the world of 
modern politics to have begun with the reign of 
Queen Anne. ‘‘ Parliamentary government,’’ says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘‘is government by talking,’’ and 
the true reign of debate as the over-mastering 
power in parliamentary and political life estab- 
lished itself with the reign of Queen Anne. Eng- 
land never, perhaps, had so great a soldier as 
Marlborough. Except for the name of Welling- 
ton, there is no name to be compared with his in 
the modern history of England. English political 
history down to the latest days recalls the name of 
no parliamentary debater greater, on the whole, 
than Bolingbroke. The reign of Anne saw the 
most momentous struggle in which England was 
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ever engaged on the continent of Europe until we 
come to the days of the French Revolution and the 
First Napoleon. 

The age of Queen Anne stands out a distinct 
epoch in the history of the world. It takes rank 
with the age of Pericles in Greece, with the 
Augustan era in Rome, with the Elizabethan era 
in England. The mere mention of any one of 
these eras brings with it the thought of a peculiar 
success as great in the achievements of peace as in 
the achievements of war, as great in arts as in 
arms. But in such instances as those, when we 
associate an era with one name we bear with us 
the natural and well-sustained impression that the 
owner of the name had at least something to do 
with the greatness of the era. When we speak of 
the age of Queen Anne we cannot possibly asso- 
ciate the greatness of the era with any genius of 
inspiration coming from the woman whose name it 
bears. Anne was born to a great era, just as she 
was born to a crown, and had no more to do per- 
sonally with the making of its greatness than if she 
had been born in a garret to a life of commonplace 
obscurity. Even the worst faults of Elizabeth may 
be seen to have had some share in creating much 
of the picturesque greatness at least which belongs 
to the Elizabethan age. But even the best virtues 


of Anne had little or nothing to do with the inspi- 


ration or the promotion of the greatness which 
marks her reign. 

The writer has thought it not amiss to begin his 
survey of Queen Anne’s life and reign by observa- 
tions which might naturally have seemed to belong 
rather to a closing review of the whole, because he 
is anxious to direct the reader’s attention from the 
very outset to the curious contrast which the his- 
tory of the reign presents between the extraordinary 
character of the age and the utterly commonplace 
character of the woman whose name it bears. In 
more than one fairy legend we read of a princess 
over whom a magical spell has been cast, and who 
sleeps all her life away in an aérial tower while 
wars are carried on in her name and conquests are 
added to her domain, and wonders of art and let- 
ters are accomplished in her capital, and all the 
world knows of these thrilling and marvellous 
doings except the poor princess herself who reigns 
but does not know it. The story of Queen Anne 
might, in a certain sense, seem to belong almost 
as completely to the world of enchantment. The 
sleeping princess in the magical tower had about 
as much to do with the great triumphs which were 
accomplished in every field during her reign, and 
in her name, as Queen Anne in the whole course 
of her mature life had to do directly and person- 
ally with the achievements of England abroad and 
at home.—From ‘‘ The Reign of Queen Anne,’’ 
by Justin McCarthy (Harpers). 





Standing on His Rights 


The next witness was a hard-fisted, resolute 
yeoman, with a bristling chin beard. 

‘*Mr. Gigson,’’ said the attorney for the defense, 
‘‘are you acquaited with the reputation of this 
man for truth anc veracity in the neighborhood in 
which he lives ?’’ 

‘*T reckon I am,’’ replied the witness. 

‘*T will ask you to state what it is.’’ 

‘* Well, sir, his rep’tation fur truth ain’t no 
good. His rep’tation fur vrassity—well, that’s 
diff’runt. Some says he does, and some says he 
don’t.’’ 

‘*Witness,’’ interposed the judge, 
know the meaning of ‘ veracity’ ?’’ 

**T reckon I do.’’ 

‘* What do you understand by the word ?”’ 

The witness twirled his hat in his fingers a few 
moments without answering. ‘Then he looked up 
defiantly. 

‘*T refuse to answer that question, judge,’’ he 
said, ‘‘on the ground that it might discriminate 
me.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


**do you 


Newhub—Darling, did you sew the button on my coat? 
Mrs. Newhub—No, dearest; I couldn't find the button. But 
I sewed the buttonhole up, so it’s all right.—Chicago News. 


The Navy’s Admirable Crichtons 


Courage has been always a characteristic of the 
American sailor, but it alone was not responsible 
for victories achieved by our men-of-war over those 
of enemies no less brave. In the days of the sail- 
ing ship the superiority was due, in an important 
degree, to the greater skill with which the ship 
was handled by experienced officers and its crew of 
hardy longshoremen. Hull won as much distinc- 
tion in sailing the Constitution as in fighting her. 
The native intelligence, the quick eye, and the 
supple limbs of the men, born and bred in the salt 
air of the Atlantic coast, easily worked the simple 
guns of the day. Raw material is not so easily 
convertible into the experienced man-o’-war’s man 
of the twentieth century. The abandonment of 
sails and the substitution of steam and electricity, 
with the countless improvements accompanying the 
change, have created in the war-ship of the new 
navy a demand for a mechanic-sailor—that is, a 
man trained in the operation and repair of fighting 
machinery, yet impregnated with the salt of the sea. 
Ability to navigate and sail a ship was the first 
requisite of an officer and a seaman of the old navy; 
to-day they are engineers and mechanics first, and 
sailors afterwards. A modern battleship from stem 
to stern is simply a huge fighting machine. It is 
propelled by machinery; its turrets, themselves 
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THE WATER BABIES—The Graphic ~ 
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machines, are operated by machinery; the guns are 
loaded and fired by machinery; the torpedoes, com- 
plicated engines, are sent on their careers of destruc- 
tion by machinery; small boats and anchors are 
lowered and hoisted by machinery, and water- 
tight compartments are opened and closed by 
machinery. 

Steam and electricity are the powers which move 
this terrible creature of man’s destructive genius; 
and steam and electrical engineers are required to 
An officer’s 
duties are not, however, limited to the practical 
application of these sciences. 


guide and supervise its operation. 


He must also know 
how to navigate his ship and be able to care for 
the health and general well-being of the men under 
his command. Occasions arise when he must con- 
duct negotiations for the settlement of important 
diplomatic questions, and he frequently represents 
the Government at functions of international conse- 
quence. He rescues the shipwrecked, gives assist- 
ance to the national merchant marine, and, if called 
on, quells its mutinies. Because legal questions 
by or referred to him, 


and because he serves on courts martial and admin- 


are sometimes raised 
isters punishments, he ought to be familiar with the 
principles of common law. Above all, he must 
be a man of quick decision, of nerve, and of 
sound judgment, for, as commanding officer of a 
battleship, or even a vessel of inferior class, he 
should know in battle when to strike and strike 
sure; in peace, how to determine an important 
question affecting the honor of the nation which is 
brought to him for immediate settlement. 

I have described the attainments of the ideal offi- 
cer, but it does not followthat every member of the 
commissioned force of the navy possessesthem. At 
the same time the preliminary education given at 
the Naval Academy and the subsequent training in 
active professional life insure the development of 
such an officer, provided he can and will improve his 
opportunities there. It is the proud boast of the 
American navy that in its existence of more than a 
century in but few instances has the man been 
wanting when the occasion for him came.—Hon. 
John D. Long, in The Outlook. 


Instructor—Mention some of the by-products of petroleum. 
Young Man—Universities.—Chicago Tribune. 


The Water-Babies 


The task of preparing Charles Kingsley’s 
immortal Water-Babies for the stage has been one 
of some difficulty, and it need hardly be said that 
having regard to his necessary limitations the 
adaptor has been compelled to pass over many 
passages which stand forth prominently in the 









book. The Moliérian satire upon pedantic mem- 
bers of the medical profession has, of course, dis- 
appeared, and we hear no more of Hippocrates or 
Feuchtersleben; but the truculent Mr. Grimes is 
very much to the fore, and more important still, 
from the point of view of the younger members of 
the audience who delight to meet old favorites 
again, the wonderful adventures of his victim, little 
Tom the chimney-sweep, both above ground and 
deep down amorig the rocks and tangled ooze of 
the abode of the water-babies, are still, like the 
gables of the Maypole Inn, more than a lazy man 
would care to count. Altogether, the happy blend 
The 


piece is very picturesquely mounted; one of the 


of humor and fancy is faithfully preserved. 


most realistic and effective scenes, portraying 


Tom’s departure in search of his old master, is 
illustration.— The 


shown in the accompanying 


London Graphic. 


Well, well! he exclaimed, as he tackled her first pie. Where 
did you get this? 
I made that out of Mrs. Shouter’s cookery-book, replied the 


young wife. It's a— 
Ah! he broke in. 
pose.—Modern Society. 


This leathery part is the binding, I sup- 


A New Influence on American 
Education 


For thirty years American educators have been 
canonizing the German universities, have caught 
their form without their spirit, and have half for- 
gotten that England has institutions of learning at 
all. They have copied with Chinese laborious- 
ness the minute specialization of the Teuton so 
thoroughly as to undermine the very foundations 
upon which it shouid rest by an extension of the 
process. Oxford and Cambridge, with their rich 
traditions of learning and their splendid monu- 
ments of achievement, have been half forgotten or 
mentioned lightly as survivals of an outworn past. 
But the Rhodes scholarships bring us face to face 
with English ideals in higher education, and we 
must gain at least a wider view from this broadened 
horizon. 

The year 1904 will see near five-score young 
Americans in residence at Oxford, and their selec- 
tion ought to be a matter of national interest and 
pride. From the single standpoint of technical 
education the immediate result may not be great, 
for Oxford has never been a notable technical cen- 
ter, but the indirect effect of a powerful stimulus 
from other than German sources cannot fail to be 
beneficial. As to methods of choosing the Rhodes 
scholars, the New England conferences are signi- 
ficant. The consensus of opinion was in substance 
that candidates should be between nineteen and 
twenty-three years of age, should have completed 
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at least the sophomore year in an American col- 
lege, and should pass the regular Oxford entrance 
examinations. These requirements look simple, 
but they are of no small significance. If the Amer- 
ican bachelor’s degree were given after two or 
three years’ study, what would be its probable 
importance as compared with entrance at Oxford ? 
To the apostles of sham and promoters of humbug 
who stand for the degradation of the A. B. degree, 
we commend the cool judgment of the best educa- 
tors in New England that the American student 
should have ended his sophomore year before 
entering Oxford University. 

More than this. In States where there are sev- 
eral colleges, it was judged wise that nominations 
to Rhodes scholarships should be made in order of 
seniority by such institutions as the Rhodes trustees 
may consider fit to qualify students for matricula- 
tion at Oxford. This provision we earnestly hope 
will be finally adopted and vigorously enforced. 
We can imagine nothing better for American edu- 
cation, technical or non-technical, than the sifting 
that will be accomplished if the Rhodes trustees do 
their full duty. The petty institutions that rejoice 
in high-sounding titles cannot be eliminated or 
graded intu efficiency by purely American influ- 
ence. But a searching examination from without 





can do wonders in separating the good from the 
indifferent and the bad, and in helping the two 
last-mentioned classes to the road of reformation. 
The sifting process may make some strange dis- 
closures. It is not always the institution with the 
most students or the most vigorous advertising 
staff that does the best work. It is thoroughness 
that counts, whether the students are few or many ; 
and thoroughness is not a function of funds, num- 
bers, or doctrinal soundness. If the requirements 
of the Rhodes scholarships can be made the touch- 
stone of academic efficiency, the gift of Oxford’s 
great son will serve even a mightier purpose than 
he had in mind. In any event, the effect of the 
English influence on our American ideals of edu- 
cation will make itself felt as has never before been 
possible, and will inspire a broader view of intel- 
lectual life. —The Electrical World and Engineer. 


Well, that beats the Dutch, said the Amsterdam schoolmaster , 
as he fondly gazed at his well-worn birch.—Princeton Tiger. 


Dr. Jowett and Elijah 


‘In fact, many good traditional stories are in 
danger of being lost through the want of suitable 
persons to whom they may attach themselves. The 














You must have been much frightened, Préfessor, when that fire broke out in the third story of your house! 
On the contrary, deeply rejoiced, for 1 came across a book that had been mislaid for three years—Fliegende Blatter 
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cycle of tales that collected around Dr. Jenkins, of 
Balliol, descended in a fairly complete form upon 
Mr. Jowett, skipping a generation, as they will 
probably do again.’’ In thinking over more at 
leisure this dictum of my friend, it seems to me 
that it is only true within limits, for some stories in 
the Jowett cycle are concerned with his supposed 
indifference to theological exactness and would not 
apply to Jenkins—such a story, for instance, as the 
following, which was current among the under- 
graduates in my day. It had reached the master’s 
ears that Balliol men were not so successful in the 
examination in ‘‘ Rudiments of Religion’’ as in 
the classical schools, so that he determined to call 
up the next batch of candidates and catechise them 
himself in Bible history. ‘‘Mr. Smith,’’ he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ what prophet went up to 
heaven in a chariot of fire?’’ ‘‘Elijah, sir.’’ ‘‘It 
is disgraceful that a scholar of this college should 
be so ignorant. Mr. Jones?’’ ‘‘ Elijah, sir.’’ 
‘*Mr. Brown?’’ ‘‘Elijah, sir.’’ At this point 
the library boy entered, and to strike the under- 
graduates with shame he was avpealed to. ‘‘ Tell 
these gentlemen what prophet went up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire.’’ ‘‘Elii Then ensued 
a pause, and then: ‘‘ Wel:, gentlemen, perhaps it 
was Elijah.’’—Cornhill Magazine. 


pgeeee’ 


Henry, why do you smoke continually, from morning until 
night? 

It's the only time I get. 
Tit-Bits. 


I sleep from night till morning.— 


Oil Fires in the Southwest 


Since the discovery of oil in large quantities in 
the Southwest several of the principal districts have 
suffered great damage by fire, conflagrations being 
started by carelessness of employees of the oil com- 
panies as well as others, which have spread over an 
extensive territory and have proved very destructive 
to not only derricks but the pumping plants and 
reservoirs. The conditions, especially in the Beau- 
mont district, are such that the utmost precaution 
must be taken, owing to the highly inflammable 
character of the plants, also to the fact that much 
of the soil is literally saturated with oil. When the 
gushers were first brought in, it will be remembered 
that so much enthusiasm was displayed over the 
great yield that some were allowed to discharge 
their contents into the air merely in order to allow 
people to witness the spectacular display, which 
attracted crowds from the vicinity and advertised 
the region throughout the country. It would be 
impossible to estimate the immense quantity of oil 
which was wasted in this way, for no effort what- 
ever was made to force the supply into tanks or 











even earthen reservoirs. It spread over the surface 
of the ground, filling the natural depressions in the 
prairie and even covering the beds of streams in the 
vicinity. ‘There is no doubt, however, as to the 
enormous quantity which was wasted, probably 
aggregating over a million barrels. 

The great damage done by the first oil fires in 
the Southwest was in a measure due to the igno- 
rance of the best means of fighting them. At first 
water was tried, but it merely made matters worse 
by spreading the burning liquid, having no effect 
whatever in extinguishing it. Then earth was used 
The 
as it is still called, was finally 


te confine the flames to a certain district. 
‘*Ten-acre fire,’’ 
confined in this manner, several hundred men 
throwing up a bank of earth about the burning 
area which kept it from spreading to other portions, 
and finally the fire became exhausted for want of 
material on which to feed, when the embers.were 
smothered by shoveling earth upon them. In 
recent attempts at fire fighting in Texas and Louis- 
iana, however, steam has been used to good effect, 
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and it appears to be the only effective means of 
extinguishing oil flames, as the earth is useless 
except after the fire has died down sufficiently to 
allow the shovelers to approach closely to the 
burning area.—Day Allen Willey, in The Scientific 
American. 


Mrs. Givem—Now, don’t spend it on vile liquor. 
Thirsty Tim—I won't, lady. 
call fer?—Judge. 


W'ot brand do youse generally 


A Frank View of Queen Victoria 


The practical anomalies incident to the position 
of a constitutional sovereign who is in theory 
invested with all the semblance of power, but is 
denied any of its reality or responsibility, were 
brought into strong relief by the Queen’s personal 
character and the circumstances of her life. Pos- 
sessed of no commanding strength of intellect, but 
of an imperious will, great physical and mental 
energy, and an exceptional breadth of sympathy, 
she applied herself to the work of government with 
greater ardor and greater industry than any of her 
predecessors. No sovereign of England was a more 
voluminous correspondent with the officers of State. 
She laboriously studied every detail of Government 
business, and on every question of policy or admin- 
istration she formed for herself decided opinions, 
to which she obstinately adhered, pressing them 
pertinaciously on the notice of her ministers. 

The Queen’s personal influence was far greater 
at the end of her life than at her accession to the 
throne. Nevertheless it was a vague, intangible 
element in the political sphere, and was far removed 
from the solid remnants of personal power which 
had adhered to the sceptre of her predecessors. 
Partly owing to the respect for the constitution in 


which she was educated, partly owing to her per- 


sonal idiosyncrasies, and partly owing to the 
growth of democratic principles among her people, 


the positive force of such prerogatives as the Crown 


Here I have two very fine chairs, a Louis XIV., which will cost 
you 36 marks, and here is a Louis XVI. at 44 marks. 

Have you a Louis XV.? I don't wish to spend more than 40 
marks.-~Fliegende Blatter. 





possessed at her accession was, in spite of her toil 
and energy, diminished rather than increased dur- 
ing her reign .. . 

In one other regard the Queen, by conduct which 
must be assigned to her personal feeling and care 
for her personal comfort at the cost of the public 
advantage, almost sapped the influence which the 
Crown can legitimately exert on the maintenance 
of a healthy harmony among the component parts 
of the United Kingdom. Outside England she 
bestowed markedly steady faver on Scotland. Her 
sojourns there, if reckoned together, occupied a 
period of time approaching seven years. In Ire- 
land, on the other hand, she spent in the whole of 
her reign a total period of less than five weeks. 
During fifty-nine of her sixty-three years of rule 
she never set foot there at all. Her visit in her 
latest year was a triumph of robust old age and a 
proof of her alertness of sympathy. But it brought 
into broad relief the neglect of Ireland that pre- 
ceded it, and it emphasized the errors of feeling 
and of judgment which made her almost a complete 
stranger to her Irish subjects in their own land 
during the rest of her long reign. 

Queen Victoria’s whole life and action were, 
indeed, guided by personal sentiment rather than 
by reasoned principles. But her personal senti- 
ment, if not altogether removed from the common- 
place, nor proof against occasional inconsistencies, 
bore ample trace of courage, truthfulness, and 
sympathy with suffering. Far from being an 
embodiment of selfish whim, the Queen’s personal 
sentiment blended in its main current sincere love 
of public justice with staunch fidelity to domestic 
duty, and ripe experience came in course of years 
to imbue it with much of the force of patriarchal 
wisdom, even with ‘‘something like prophetic 
In her capacity alike of monarch and 
woman, the Queen’s personal sentiment proved, 
on the whole, a safer guide than the best-devised 


” 


strain. 


systems of moral or political philosophy.—From 
Queen Victoria, by Sidney Lee (Macmillan). 


Gladys—He begged me to speak the word that would make 
him the happiest man on earth, so I said yes. 
Edith—Dear girl! what does make you so contrary?—Fudge. 


Labels 


Mankind has a great love for labels; a person, 
quality, or action without a ticket is as unsatisfac- 
tory as a store-cupboard where the different pots 
and tins display no outward evidence of their con- 
tents. We feel vaguely irritated at any specimen 
which is fluttering loosely about, instead of repos- 
ing in orderly manner impaled on a pin in its 
appropriate compartment. Besides, the label is 
usually supposed to give some indication of the 
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nature of the article; we are saved the trouble of 
investigating a man’s character, for instance, when 
we learn that he is a ‘‘ hero’”’ ora ‘‘felon’’ or a 
‘*saint’’; we need not waste time trying to dis- 
criminate between A’s attitude and B’s, when we 
are told that the former is remarkable for his 
‘* firmness’’ and the latter for his ‘* obstinacy ’’; C 
we might deem bad-tempered had we not been 
forewarned that he ‘‘ possessed a great deal of 
character.’’ 

We are all in a greater or less degree the slaves 
of words, judging of an action by the name we 
give it or hear g .°> it by others. This tyranny 
of words was we. _ustrated by a remark made by 
a woman of a ast average intellect: ‘‘ That 
sounds very reasonable. But are you not now 
preaching Protection? Because if you are, I 
entirely disagree with you.’’ She had been will- 
ing to swallow the doctrine, but the label stuck in 
her throat. 

It was only in the frankness of her avowal that 
this elementary politician differed from a great 
number of ordinary people who have made up their 
minds—or what does duty for their minds—on 
most questions which they have heard discussed, 
Imperialism, Nihilism, Free Trade, Free Love, 
Atheism, Militarism, and half a score of other 
isms; so that on supplying them with the title they 


”” 





will talk both loud and long for or against the 
topic in accordance with their convictions; whereas, 
if you introduce the subject matter, carefully keep- 
ing the label out of sight, they will generally be 
found to admit that there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of the question; and this is tanta- 
mount to admitting that the picture called up by 
the label is not a true representation of the object. 
—C. B. Wheeler in The Nineteenth Century. 


Churchman—We had a spelling bee at the church last week. 
The pastor gave out the words. Did you hear about it? 

Ascum—No; was it interesting? 

Churchman—Rather. The first three words he gave out were 


*“increase,”’ ** pastor,’’ "* salary.'’—Philadelphia Press. 


The Coldest Town on Earth 


So many mild winters have of recent years visited 
this island that it is interesting to give at the pres- 
ent time these photographs of what is surely the 
coldest town on earth. Inthe Yakutsk district the 
thermometer is known to fall as low as 80 degrees 
Fahr. below zero. The inhabitants (the Yakuts) 
of this district are a very interesting people, as it 
evident that they are of a different type from the 
surrounding Mongolian tribes. 

Professor A. H. Keane, in his Man, Past and 
Present, says: ‘‘ They are almost the only progres- 








A GROUP OF YAKUTS, SIBERIA~—The Graphic 
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sive aboriginal people in Siberia, although num- 
bering not more than 200,000 souls, concentrated 
chiefly along the river banks onthe plateau between 
the Lena and the Aldan. Inthe Yakuts we have 
an extreme instance of the capacity of man to adapt 
himself to the milieu. They not merely exist but 
thrive and display a considerable degree of energy 
and enterprise in the coldest region on the globe. 
Within the isothermal of -—72 degrees Fahr., 
Verkhoyansk, in the heart of their territory, is 
alone included for the period from November to 
February, and in this temperature, at which quick- 
silver freezes, the Yakut children may be seen gam- 
bolling naked in the snow. In midwinter Mr. R. 
Kennan met some of these ‘ men of iron,’ as Wran- 
gel calls them, airily arrayed in nothing but a shirt 
and a sheepskin, lounging about as if in enjoyment 
of the balmy zephyrs of some genial subtropical 
zone.’’—The Graphic. 


Cholly (after the auto accident)—Was poor Gussie prepared 
to die? 

Algy—Oh, not at all. 
know.—Fudge. 


Types of the New York Ghetto 


The shrewd-faced boy with the melancholy eyes 
that one sees everywhere in the streets of New 
York’s Ghetto occupies a peculiar position in our 
society. If we could penetrate into his soul we 
should see a mixture of almost unprecedented hope 
and excitement on the one hand, and of doubt, 
confusion, and self-distrust on the other hand. 
Led in many contrary directions, the fact that he 
does not grow to be an intellectual anarchist is due 
to his serious racial characteristics. 

Three groups of influences are at work on him 
—the orthodox Jewish, the American, and the 
Socialist; and he experiences them in this order. 
He has either been born in America of Russian, 
Austrian, or Roumanian-Jewish parents, or has 
immigrated with them when a very young child. 
The first of the three forces at work on his char- 
acter is religious and moral; the second is practi- 
cal, diversified, non-religious; the third is reaction- 
ary from the other two and hostile tothem..... 

The women present in many respects a marked 
contrast to their American sisters. Substance as 
opposed to form, simplicity of mood as opposed to 
capriciousness, seem to be in broad lines their rela- 
tive qualities. ‘They have comparatively few états 
d’ dme; but those few are revealed with directness 
and passion. Unhappy in circumstances, they are 
predominatingly serious in nature, and if they lack 
alertness to the social nuance, have yet a compel- 
ling appeal which consists in headlong devotion to 
a duty, a principle, or a person. Astheir men do 
not treat them with the scrupulous deference given 


His valet was away on his vacation, ye 





their American sisters, they do not so delightfully 
abound in their own sense, do not so complacently 
work out their own natures, and lack variety and 
grace. On the other hand, they are more apt to 
abound in the sense of something outside of them- 
selves, and carry to their love affairs the same 
devoted warmth that they put into principle.— 
From The Spirit of the Ghetto, by Hutchins 
Hapgood (Funk & Wagnalls). 


Mrs. A.—When I was engaged to my husband he was the 
light of my existence. 

Miss D.—And now? 

Mrs. A.—The light goes out every night.—Brooklyn Life. 


Extinguished 
He was dressed in a style that he regarded as 
most ‘‘fetching,’’ and he persistently ogled the 
young woman sitting on the opposite side of the 
car. Finally he edged through the crowd until he 
was directly in front of her, when he bent down 
and, lifting his hat, said: 

‘* Beg pardon, but I’m sure I’ve met you some- 
where.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes——’’ began the young woman, in a 
pleasant voice. 

‘* Delighted——”’ broke in the youth, ecstatic- 
ally. 

**You are the young man who calls on our 
cook,’’ continued the young woman, in a clear 
voice. ‘‘I’ll tell Bridget that I saw you.’’—New 
York Evening Post. 


Madge—Whom did you meet at Mrs. Climber’s party? 

Ethy—A lot of impossible people that nobody knows. I had 
to talk to myself to keep from being lonesome.—San Francisco 
Town Talk. 


The Fall of the Iron Chancellor 


In April, 1891, Prince Bismarck had been out 
of office exactly thirteen months, and had appar- 
ently become reconciled to his retirement. To the 
superficial observer his frame of mind, like his 
outward appearance, was that of a country gentle- 
man of distinction, of military bearing, who once 
upon a time had been actively engaged in politics 
—a period he now looked back upon as a night- 
mare peopled by memories of treachery, duplicity, 
and ingratitude. Only gradually, in consequence 
of remarks dropped here and there, either by Bis- 
marck himself or others near to him, was a visitor 
able to form some idea of what had gone before 
and what was still raging in that most sensitive 
heart. 

Germany had been to him even more than a wife 
could possibly be to such a man. There was a 
touch of romance in his attachment to his country. 
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It was a schoolboy’s vivid dream, begun long 
before the age when a ‘‘ young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’’—the master passion 
of a love imbibed in the cradle for some exacting 
fairy such as we read of in German folklore. 

For thirty years he had been listening, as it were, 
at a microphone—a thousand wires had given him 
timely warning of the faintest breath that could 
injuriously affect his country, so that he might 
guard against it. Henceforth the welfare of Ger- 
many was to be no concern of his. He was to 
know nothing, to be consulted about nothing. All 
this Bismarck only realized when the event had 
taken place, and it was agony. He co sidered 
that he had been treated with a lack of that cour- 
tesy which he held. ought to be meted out even to 
the criminal on the scaffold. He was not consulted 
—not even told—who was to be his successor. He 
first saw the name in the newspaper, and learned 
subsequently that Herr von Caprivi had been taken 
into the Emperor’s confidence as far back as the 
1st of February, with strict injunctions not to men- 
tion a word to Bismarck! Incredible as it may 
seem, all but Prince Bismarck’s relatives and a few 
intimate personal friends broke off social connec- 
tions with him and his family. His son, Count 
Herbert, found Berlin a strange city.—Sidney 
Whitman, in Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck (Appleton). 


Widowhood makes a woman unselfish. 

Why so? 

Because she ceases to look out for number one and begins to 
look out for number two.—Town and Country. 


Holidays in Pairs 


The Office Boys’ Union had adjourned from 
labor to lunch, and the members were sweeping 
the pastry counter of the little German bakeshop 
when the walking delegate, after examining the 
union label on a doughnut, asked: 
kids seen de new calendars?’’ 

‘‘Ah, wat er yer givin’ us now? 
hundred uv ’em.’’ 

‘*Dat’s all right, but has yer read ’em?’’ 

A prolonged yell went up at the idea of reading 
a calendar. 

“*T tell yer dis year nineteen-tree is the bulliest 
year yet. Yer see dem red figgers wot shows de 
Surdays and der hollerdays—dis time dey comes 
in pairs. Dere’s Washington’s birthday—dat 
comes on Sunday, and we gets two easy ones a 
running. Den deys put five Sundays in March 
dis year, see? Deckerashun day is a Saturday, 
and we gets two a running; der Fourth er July is 
put down for a Saturday, and we skips de ranch 
fer two days, Labor day is a Monday, makin’ 


‘* Has youse 


Weze seen a 





two agin. Next Christmas comes on Friday, and 
sure dere’s nuthin’ doin’ for tree days, and de same 
wid New Year.’’ 

‘*Who makes de calendar ¢’’ piped the delegate 
from Worth Street. 

‘Why, de printer, yer mut. Don’t yer see de 
union label? Dat’s what organized labor is doing 
for us poor workin’ men.’’—Dry Goods Guide. 


Mr. Lode (to lamp-post)—Humph! the fuss they make over 
wireless telegraphy makes me tired. I've talked lots of times 
when I was half-seas-over, yet nobody ever talks about me.— 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


The Real Paternalists 


Our magnates of industry have not preached pater- 
nalism, but, in season and out of season, they have 
practised it. They have practised it so long and 
so openly, and with such conspicuous profit to 
themselves, that it is grotesque drollery for them to 
cry out against paternal legislation. ‘They have 
not merely looked to the Government to assist their 
enterprises, they have taken possession of it. Hat 
in hand, they have begged with such importunity 
that the law-making power, federal, state, and 
municipal, seems to have been looked upon as a 
private preserve. Yet those who discovered pater- 
nalism and reduced it to a political art and method, 
never fail to raise the alarm when the humbler 
classes ask legislative aid of city or state. No 
lackey was ever more subservient to his master 
than Pennsylvania to its railroads, or than the 
State of California to the Southern Pacific. ‘These 
corporations have owned the states, as the land- 
lords in England owned the roi<e . boroughs before 
the reform. Does it lack any element of the comic 
to hear, a few years since, a president of that Cali- 
fornia corporation censure the ‘‘ Dangerous ten- 
dency of crying out to the Government for aid’’ ? 
What past master of the art of a triumphant pater- 
nalism in the West could for a moment match this 
gentleman? The East and Middle West are filled 
with his peers, who have given object lessons in 
paternalism to the masses, so continuous and so 
convincing that they would be dullards if they did 
not at last profit by their drillmasters’ example. 

A specific and whimsical illustration of this 
comes again from the hard-coal region in which 
Pennsylvania Republicans have preached the doc- 
trines of protection. ‘‘ Give us the fenced security 
of the tariff, shut off foreign competition with our 
own products, and then will it be well with our 
workmen, then shall they delight in steady work 
and high wages.’’ With this fair promise on their 
lips, what do they forthwith proceed to do? With 
their own manufacturing products hedged about, 
with their own interests protected, they proceed, as 
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if for the gayety of nations, to open every flood-gate 
for low-class foreign immigration to keep down the 
price of what the workmen have to sell, their daily 
labor. This product of life tissue shall forsooth 
have no protection. ‘‘ We, the masters, will have 
it for our wares, but our laborers for their wares 
shall not have it.’’ 

These realists of paternalism are among the 
leading causes of populist and socialist books. 
The Bellamys are at most a foot-note on their 
ampler page. If paternalism is growing, we at 
least know where thanks primarily are due.—Fohn 
Graham Brooks in The Social Unrest (Macmillan) . 


Sambo Cole—Dat gal done insult me; done tole me I wuz black 
as de ace ob spades. 

Eph Dark—Sho! Dat’s only half as bad as she insulted me. 
She done tole me I was black as de deuce.—Philadelphia Press. 


The Size of AlasKa 

Alaska, as a portion of our national domain, is 
at this time justly demanding our interested atten- 
tion. Its marvelous resources and their probable 
rapid development are already bringing many to 
its shores, and will undoubtedly attract many more; 
hence, new facts regarding it, or old facts placed 
in a new light, must be of general interest. For 
many reasons, but chiefly because of its distance 
from the United States and the present difficulties 
of travel in its interior the size of the territory has 
been but- little understood and probably much 
underestimated. 





We know that its area has been stated by the 
geographers to be about 600,000 square miles, but 
unrelated figures, after all, give to the average 
mind but vague ideas of the extent of territory. 

If it were possible to take the whole territory 
of Alaska and its adjoining islands and place them 


upon the portion of North America occupied by the 
United States it would be a simple thing to show 
exactly what the relations of these great possessions 
to our own country are. Just this, in effect, has 
been done, asthe accompanying illustration shows. 
‘The chart was prepared by Mr. Alfred H. Brooks, 
Geologist of the U. S. Geological Survey. It shows 
that the territory of Alaska is sufficient in geo- 
graphical extent to reach from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. Placed in 
this position on the United States Alaska would 
cover, in whole or in part, twenty-three States and 
territories and the western third of Lake Superior. 
— George B. Hollister, in Popular Science Monthly. 


First Chorus-girl—I did a good thing to-day. 
Second Chorus-girl—What's his name?—Baltimore World. 


Society 
Mr. and Mrs. Merger Hogg think of taking the 
entire first tier of boxes for the opera next season. 
Mrs. Hogg says she loves music. 
Mrs. Groundfloor Jones was confined to her 
palatial residence on upper Fifth Avenue last 


























































































Thursday for several hours. She felt a toothache 
coming on. But, fortunately, it did not come. 
Arizona papers please copy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goshwatta Pyle may change 
their breakfast hour this winter. But nothing is 
fully decided as yet. She is a cousin of the Hon. 
Ennyole Figure. 

Fashionable society is making a great pet of 
Mrs. Shaidie Ppast. Mr. F. Somewhat Punkyns 
is one of her warm admirers. So is Billy Ollfur 
Stile. 

Mrs. Bullifat Inkum never wears the same shoes 
twice. She was one of the Heeps of Boston. 
They have always been fashionable. 

Next week society will be excited over the wed- 
ding of Simpleigh A. Nass to Miss Blabbie 
Duzzyt. The bride is the only daughter of the 
Hon. Munnie Duzzyt, our esteemed Senator at 
Washington. 

Although fabulously wealthy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ennyole Figure brush their own teeth just like 
ordinary people. Mrs. Figure was a Tubbs, being 
a first cousin of the Hon. Beetsugar Tubbs, part 
owner of the Capitol at Washington. 

There isa rumor floating about that Miss Flissie 
Heep, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Toppother 
Heep, wore a hat last Thursday that did not quite 
please her. We sent a reporter to the house, and 
he was officially informed that the rumor, while 
based on fact, was somewhat exaggerated.— Life. 


Yes, said the advertising clerk, you've given the description of 
your wife's missing pug dog all right, but you haven't stated 
where you wish to have the answers sent. 

There won't be any answers, the man said, with the grim smile 
of one who knew what he was talking about.—Chicago Tribune. 


American Energy a Myth 


Energy! Energy! is the great A.-crican word. 
All the politicians and American writers boast of 
the American energy; educators preach energy ; 
young men stupefy themselves in physical sports 
and people drug themselves to acquire energy. 
Really, American energy is a legend. 

Or, rather, it is probably true that the American 
people possess great reserves of enerz-, because they 
spend very little. 

The Americans cannot tell whether they have it 
or not because they have never been tried since 
their great Civil War. They have never encoun- 
tered any obstacles. In Europe we know the diffi- 
culties of life; we are tempered for the struggle 
because we struggle continually against accumu- 
lated obstacles, against innumerable enemies ; family 
tyranny, the tyranny of social prejudices, the tyr- 
anny of civil or religious laws, tyranny of the 
State, of caste privileges, tyranny of bureauracy. 
You cannot find a circumstance in the life of a 











European which may not be an occasion for battle. 
The workman, the farmer, the functionary, the 
professor, the commercial employee accomplish 
heavy tasks for a miserable salary. - Individuals 
are in constant warfare on account of hindrances 
and competition. The nations after centuries of 
warfare think themselves always on the eve of 
engaging in a new struggle. 

This is not a paradox. Certainly in the busi- 
ness quarters of New York, Chicago, and many 
other cities, the dollar hunters are much agitated 
during certain hours of the day. The crowd is 
great around the banks and houses of commerce. 
The fever is ardent, more so, perhaps, than in 
London or Paris. But this feverish agitation of 
some thousands of business men is not energy. 

In America no enemies, no bad neighbors, no 
obstacles. Liberty in the family, in society, in the 
state. No prejudices, no traditions, no trouble- 
some laws, no bureauracy. Before you a country 
boundless in extent, infinite in riches. Goin peace, 
live as you please, work as you like. Take the 
trouble to pick up wealth. ‘There is the program. 

The genius of the American people consists, pre- 
cisely, in sparing themselves all waste of energy. 
Nothing is more marvelous than the skill with 
which, in this country, they render effort unneces- 
sary. Everything is done by machinery as in a 
palace of fairies. Mechanism and electricity do 
wonders while man rests. Industrial and farming 
tools are admirable and every day brings new per- 
fection. ‘The business man at his desk, the farmer 
on his mowing machine, the engineer with his 
engine, have only to move their fingers on some 
keys; the work is done. This is the triumph of 
human genius; it is not energy. 

How many times before these elevators which 
make your legs superfluous; before these telephones, 
these typewriters, these telegraphs, this innumera- 
ble apparatus in which nature is domesticated, 
before the piazzas where all America disports itself 
in rocking chairs; how many times I have thought 
of the effort spent in our cities and on our farms, 
in our workshops of Europe. Americans work five 
days a week; Sunday lasts forty-eight hours; the 
length of the working day continually decreases. 
Smoking his cigar, his feet on the table, looking 
carelessly over his paper, the American will tell 
you: ‘‘You know I am so busy,’’ or reply, ‘‘I 
am busily engaged.’’ He sincerely believes it. 
Even the famous cowboys, on their rocking chair 
saddles, have not the energy to endure the reaction 
of a trot, half their horses are trained to canter! 
I can still hear the guide to the Grand Canon 
pathetically announce: ‘‘’This is an awfully hard 
trip,’’ in regard to a walk which would be taken 
every day if you passed your vacation in Switzer- 
land.—Urbain Gobier, in The Independent. 
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